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ARTICLES 


The Significance of “Inner-Party Democracy” 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


Although they differ considerably in their evaluation of the present situation 
in the Soviet Union and the trend of developments there, Western and even many 
Eastern observers are generally agreed that in the Soviet Union power is in the 
hands not of the people, but of the Party, and that the government and its executive 
organs are dependent not on the will of the electorate, but on Party decisions. This 
fact is indeed admitted officially: Paragraph 126 of the Soviet Constitution states 
that the Communist Party is the “leading nucleus” of all workers’ organizations, 
both social and state. Hence, of the 127,000,000 voters at the 1956 elections, only 
the 7,000,000 Party members could, albeit theoretically, influence the govern- 
ment’s policy. All the other voters must be considered a mere pawn in the game 
of politics. 

However, the fact that non-Party members do not exert a major influence on 
policy does not answer the question as to who actually does. Again opinions 
differ, especially as regards the interrelationship of forces within the Party, but 
there is once more general agreement that an organization with 7,000,000 mem- 
bers cannot develop without a system. Even so, the question of Party members’ 
rights can be interpreted in many different ways. Most observers are inclined to 
the opinion that the Party is merely an obedient tool in the hands of the Party 
leaders—Stalin during his lifetime, the Presidium of the Party Central Committee 
since. This view can be supported by extremely weighty arguments, resting 
primarily on the existence of a party within a party, the existence of an apparatus 
within the Soviet Communist Party able to direct all its activities, and on the 
so-called principle of democratic centralism, the basis of the Party’s organization 
and the means by which the will of its members can be by-passed. This principle 
was formulated in the 1952 Party Statutes as follows: 








21. The guiding principle of the organizational structure of the Party is demo- 
cratic centralism, which signifies: 


(a) Election of all leading Party bodies. . . 

(b) Periodical reports of the Party bodies to their Party organizations. 

(c) Strict Party discipline and subordination of the minority to the majority. 

(d) Absolutely binding character of the decisions of higher bodies upon lower 
bodies. . . 

26. . .. Each candidate shall be voted upon separately, every Party member being 
ensured the unlimited right to challenge the candidates and to criticize them. Voting 
for candidates shall be by secret ballot. . . 

28. The free and businesslike discussion of questions of Party policy in individual 
organizations or in the Party as a whole is the inalienable right of every Party 
member. . .? 


Since the decisions of higher echelons are absolutely binding on lower ones 
the right of the Party members to challenge or criticize candidates or to vote on 
them (or on political matters) individually by secret ballot would appear a mere 
fiction. Nevertheless, there are numerous facts which indicate that it is not really 
correct to consider inner-Party democracy merely an expression of the desires 
of the upper hierarchy and able to function only insofar as the lower levels are 
completely subordinate to the will of the top. 


In the case of the election of leading Party officials, Party democracy functions 
on the following pattern. The lowest Party units are the primary organizations set 
up in factories, institutions, kolkhozes, military units, and so on. They are 
directed by their bureaus and their secretaries are formally elected by direct, 
secret vote. The higher levels, the committees, are elected by indirect, secret vote 
at raion, okrug, oblast, krai, or republic conferences or at Party congresses. The 
committees in turn elect bureaus and secretariats, permanent executive bodies 
responsible to them. Thus, the “democratic” element of “democratic centralism” 
is in fact the right of the members of the various Party organizations, including the 
Central Committee and its Presidium, to elect their leaders, to criticize them it 
they think it necessary and to make decisions by a majority vote. The question 
then arises as to the extent to which this right can be exercised. 


There is no doubt that conferences and congresses of the lower-level organi- 
zations are always prepared by and are under the control of the higher Party 
organizations and that the decisions reached at them, especially as far as the 
election of leading personnel is concerned, are often suggested in advance by a 
higher echelon. Nevertheless, at least during 1956 it does not appear to have 
been unusual for members of a primary organization to reject candidates suggested 
by the raion committees. Many reports published in the Party press since Stalin’s 
death have confirmed this. For example, in a letter to Partiinaya zhizn in October 
1956 two Party functionaries stated that “in... some Party units persons other 





1 Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1953, pp. 12—14. 
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than those recommended by the raion committee have been elected.””? After this 
statement, which reads like a self-evident truth, the writers asked whether the 
recommendations themselves could be considered a violation of the will of the 
Party members. 

The opposition of the rank-and-file members to having their leaders foisted on 
them from above is sometimes quite strong. For example, Parfiinaya zhizn 
published in August 1955 a report on the election of the secretary of a kolkhoz 
Party organization. The members of the organization nominated a woman 
named Berestovenko, while the representative of the raion committee nominated 
another candidate, to be transferred from another organization. After a bitter dis- 
cussion the raion committee representative’s nominee was accepted. Nevertheless, 
Berestovenko received a majority vote by write-in. The matter did not end there, 
however: although Berestovenko decided under the circumstances not to run for 
election, a few months later the oblast committee intervened and she was appointed 
secretary. 

The subsequent links in the chain of inner-Party democracy—raion, okrug, 
oblast, and krai conferences and Party congresses—rarely act on their own initia- 
tive. The conferences are attended by several hundred delegates, while the number 
is often in excess of a thousand at the congresses. Such large-scale meetings are 
usually more or less obedient te the will of the organizers and, under Soviet 
conditions, are not difficult to control. Moreover, there appears to be more free- 
dom of speech at the lower-echelon meetings than at the higher-level conferences 
and congresses. At the congresses only speeches approved by the Party leaders are 
read, while at the oblast conferences, as far as can be judged from the fairly vague 
press reports, even though it is usual for some particular Party worker to be 
subjected to severe criticism, the elections run according to a prearranged plan. 
As for the raion conferences, the writer Valentin Ovechkin sums up the general 
situation nicely: ““They may dismiss somebody ‘by chance’ at a conference, but they 
are unlikely to elect a secretary without a recommendation from above.’’! In 1957, 
there were nevertheless instances when the old secretaries were reelected by a 
secret vote at raion conferences, in spite of the fact that the oblast committee 
wanted them removed. In such cases the conferences’ decisions were accepted by 
the oblast committee.® 

However, the higher organs are not always so accommodating. In March 1958, 
secretary of the Smolensk Oblast Committee P. Doronin reported that two years 
before, when the process of de-Stalinization was at its height, the Smolensk Oblast 
Committee proposed the removal of first secretary of Krasnoe Raion Committee 
Ermolaev on the grounds that he was a drunkard. However, at the raion con- 
ference a considerable majority supported Ermolaev in opposition to the oblast 
committee’s nominee, whereupon the committee took the unusual step of 


2 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 20 (1956), p. 61. For further examples see Kommunist, No. 9 (1956), p. 64; 
Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8 (1956), p. 25; No. 12 (1956), pp. 37 and 39; No. 20 (1956), p. 7. 

3 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 15 (1955), p. 9. 

4 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 157. 

5 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 23 (1957), p. 28. 





declaring the raion conference invalid and calling a new conference made up 
almost entirely of new delegates: only then was the undesirable secretary re- 
moved.® This is a clear example of a sharp conflict between the majority of the 
leaders of a lower-level organization and its superior organ, and shows that inner- 
Party democracy enables higher organs, with the knowledge and acquiescence of 
the higher Party hierachy, to ignore the wishes of another Party organization. 


The committees and bureaus appear to exercise a definite influence on final 
decisions, at least on matters within their sphere of competence, and are likely to 
exercise a certain degree of pressure upon their superiors. There have been reports 
indicating that committee decisions may be the result of a genuine majority vote. 
For example, Ovechkin describes in his book A Difficult Spring the spontaneous 
decision of a raion committee to reprimand its second secretary instead of ap- 
proving a proposal he had made,’ and similar real-life cases have been published in 
the press. 

One of the most interesting of these cases was described in Partiinaya zhizn in 
October 1956 concerning a meeting of the Chardzhou Oblast Committee (Turk- 
menistan) held the previous month. During the meeting, which was attended by a 
member of the Turkmenistan Central Committee, Minister of Agriculture Aliev, 
one of the oblast committee members, Taganov, began to criticize the committee 
secretary. In the course of the discussion, twelve speakers, including Aliev and 
five members of the committee’s bureau, accused Taganov of “slander,” of 
“double-dealing,” and of “damaging Party unity.” Two motions were then put to 
the vote: one, sponsored by the committee secretary or his supporters, demanded 
the expulsion of Taganov; the other restricted itself to a reprimand. After 
three ballots, the first motion was carried and Taganov was expelled. Later, 
however, the Turkmenistan Central Committee discussed the question and decided 
that Taganov’s criticism had been justifiable and that indeed the committee 
secretary deserved to be expelled for suppressing such criticism. Since, however, 
the latter and his supporters admitted their. errors, they, together with Aliev, 
were only reprimanded.$ 


The incidents involving Berestovenko and Taganov are of particular interest 
in any analysis of the actual methods by which democratic centralism functions. 
In essence, in both cases higher organs were keeping lower-echelon organizations-— 
the kolkhoz Party primary organization and the oblast committee respectively 
constantly under strict and effective control; in both cases a representative of a 
higher organization was in attendance, ultimately achieving his aim; in both cases 
the “will of the masses” was eventually carried out not as the result of pressure 
from below but of intervention from above. 

In the Soviet Union “the will of the masses” is the will of any organ lower in 
the Party hierarchy that the one actually concerned. Thus, an oblast committee 
secretary who is a member of the Party Central Committee represents the “‘masses” 


6 Kommunist, No. 4 (1958), pp. 64—65. 
* Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 125 ff. 
S Partiinaya zhizn, No. 19 (1956), pp. 28—29. 
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at Central Committee sessions and the “leaders” at an oblast committee meeting. 
However, in the above examples, the will of the higher organs to some extent at 
least was dependent on the will of the masses, since if all the oblast committee 
members in the second case had supported their leaders the higher echelons 
would not have reproached the leaders for making a mistake. 


Thus, both in the primary organizations and the oblast committees the process 
by which decisions are made is considerably more complex that would appear at 
first glance. The final decision in the cases in question was the result of a number 
of factors: the will of the ordinary members of the Party organization, the will of 
its leaders, the will of the higher organization, and finally, the Party line operative 
at the time. This is quite evident from the quarrel which took place in the Chard- 
zhou Oblast Committee. As far as we can deduce from the data available the 
committee’s secretary had the support of his bureau and of a considerable part of 
the Turkmenistan Party Central Committee, for the latter’s representative, Aliev, 
had supported the secretary from the very beginning. It is unlikely that he was 
alone in view of the fact that the final decision meant that a man who, in the 
opinion of the central committee bureau deserved to be expelled from the Party, 
was left in the position of oblast committee secretary after he had engaged in a 
certain amount of self-criticism. It would seem that while the current “line” was to 
advocate the development of inner-Party democracy the leaders of the Turk- 
menistan Party Central Committee preferred to act against the persons they 
should have supported in order not to come into conflict with their superiors, but 
did not consider it necessary to sacrifice their underlings completely. 


The next step in the ladder of democratic centralism is the Party Central 
Committee. There is little doubt that during the post-Stalin era the Central 
Committee’s sessions have been the scene of unfeigned, embittered conflicts 
between different persons and views, the outcome of which had not been deter- 
mined beforehand. The frequent changes in the Party line combined with the fall 
of some members and the rise of others indicate that there was no constant 
majority vote in the Central Committee on particular questions. They would 
also indicate that changes in the relationships of forces are taking place in the 
Central Committee as a whole, not just in the Presidium. For example, in March 
1953 Malenkov was removed from his position as first secretary of the Party, 
while retaining his membership of the Party Presidium and his post as prime 
minister. In 1955, he was obliged to engage in a certain amount of self-criticism 
and give up the post of prime minister, but, again, he retained his membership 
on the Presidium of the Central Committee. He did not lose this until the summer 
of 1957. 

Since a Presidium member’s position was in question the problem would 
hardly have been solved without reference to the Central Committee. However, 
assuming a genuine majority vote in the Central Committee, the course of events 
can be explained quite easily. There is a definite parallel with the case of the 
Chardzhou Oblast Committee. Some Central Committee members appear to have 
supported Malenkov on all points, others were willing to support him on the 





point in question but opposed him on another, while the rest opposed him all the 
time. It was, therefore, originally possible to remove him from the post of first 
secretary and later from his position as prime minister, but it was not at first 
possible to remove him from the Party Presidium. A similar interplay of forces 
may be assumed in numerous other cases. 


It is also no secret that individual members of the Central Committee have not 
always kept to the point of view which was or subsequently became the official 
Party line. These include Khrushchev, Malenkov, Molotov, Suslov, Mikoyan, and 
Shepiloy, on the one hand, and rank-and-file members such as the writer Kon- 
stantin Simonov on the other. 


Finally, from time to time reports have reached the West concerning events 
which have taken place behind the Central Committee’s doors and from which it 
can be seen that the Central Committee tribunal can be the scene of bitter conflicts 
between opposing views. For example, Seweryn Bialer, a former leading Polish 
Communist, who came over to the West in 1956 and who had been able to 
acquaint himself with the contents of the protocol of the July 1955 plenary session 
of the Central Committee, in an article entitled “I Chose Truth” had the following 
to say about this meeting: 


However, the most important subject, and the basis for the showdown with 
Molotov, was the Yugoslav problem. What follows is based on the shorthand 
minutes of the secret part of the Plenum, about the showdown itself. 

In February, at the Supreme Soviet meeting, Molotov’s attitude had already 
appeared as differing from the line taken toward the Yugoslav problem by Khrush- 


chev and most of the other Politburo members. . . 


Before Khrushchev and Bulganin left for Belgrade, the Politburo held another 
meeting, at which Molotov opposed the visit. Molotov was for reestablishment of 
international relations with Yugoslavia, but, for ideological reasons, resisted re- 
establishment of Party relations with the Yugoslav Communist Party. What he had 
in mind was not only the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to Belgrade, but also the 
character of their visit. 

The facts were given by Khrushchev in his opening speech at the secret part of 
the July Plenum. Even after the Politburo discussions, Khrushchev continued, 
Molotov had still not changed his attitude. . . 


The stenographic record showed that Molotov addressed the meeting, and that 
after several days of discussion the Plenum of the [Central Committee] declared 
itself against Molotov. In addition to Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan, Kaganovich, 
Suslov, and Shepilov criticized Molotov severely. The discussion was accompanied 
by a series of personal skirmishes, abusive remarks flowed freely, and time and again 
the speeches were interrupted. . . 


As a result of this violent discussion, Molotov made a short declaration toward 
the end of the secret meeting, a declaration which occupies not more than one page 
of the shorthand minutes, in which, in an extremely formal maner, he listed Khrush- 
chev’s charges and admitted that they were well founded.® 


® Behind the Iron Curtain, Munich, No. 10 (1956), pp. 10—11. 





Thus, the events of this Central Committee meeting differed little from those 
of sessions of oblast, raion, or lower-echelon Party organizations. Moreover, the 
accuracy of Bialer’s report was later confirmed when, in connection with the 
downfall of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and their followers, it was pointed 
out that Molotov’s “erroneous point of view” had been condemned at the 
plenary session in question. 


Finally, in the case of the bureaus, from the Presidium of the Party Central 
Committee down, there is no doubt that they are functional organs with the right 
to make decisions within certain limitations and in accordance with instructions. 
This can be seen from the descriptions of Party work found in Soviet literature 
and the information available on the work of the bureaus, up to and including the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 


A particularly weighty argument in favor of such an evaluation of the bureaus 
is their agenda. The agenda of the bureaus of the primary Party organizations 
usually contain items dealing with the work methods of a given enterprise or 
institution, items on the behavior and work of the members of the Party organiza- 
tion concerned, and the problems involved in carrying out the measures ordered 
from above, such as putting Central Committee decrees into practice or carrying 
out various campaigns from Red Cross collections to purges. The agenda of, say, 
an oblast committee bureau may include such items as the compilation of raion 
committee secretary courses, the work of Komsomol organizations in the relevant 
oblast, or the organization of new production methods on the basis of local raw 
materials, or theater programs in the winter season. There is no reason for believing 
that in an oblast committee bureau there cannot be a more or less free discussion 


on such questions as which of the raion committee secretaries should be sent 
on an “advancement” course or which plays should be shown in the oblast 
theater during the winter season, 


The Politburo of the Central Committee or, as it has been called since 1952, the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee, is the actual governing body of the 
USSR, possessing incomparably greater power than the governments of demo- 
cratic countries. Even so, when seeking solutions to the problems facing it, its 
members have to take many unknown factors into consideration, a fact which 
automatically evokes differences of opinion. In this sense the work of the Presid- 
ium of the Party Central Committee does not differ in principle from that of any 
other government. 


To understand the way in which inner-Party democracy functions the com- 
position of the Party committees and bureaus must be borne in mind. Raion 
committees have 40 members, oblast and krai, 95. The central committees of the 
15 republic Communist parties have a total of 1,340 members and 581 candidate 
members, while since the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 the Central Com- 
mittee has had 133 members and 122 candidate members. The composition of the 
Central Committee is fairly well known, and its members may be classified 
according to their functions as follows: 


2 Bulletin 





A Functional Breakdown of the Party Central Committee 
(As of February 1956) 
in PE eee ee Total 
75 (56.4%) 45 (36.9%) 120 (47.0%) 
39 (29.2%) 42 (34.5% (31.8%) 
(4.5%) 12 (10.0%) (7.0%) 
Foreign Ministry (45%) 6 (5.0%) (4.7% 
State Security Apparatus . (1.5% 1 (0.8%) (1.2% 
Trade Unions........... (0.8% 3 (2.4%) (1.6% 
Komsomol (0.8% 2 (1.6%) (1.2%) 
(0.8% 2 (1.6%) (1.2%) 
3 
1 
1 
4 





(2.4%) (1.2%) 
(0.8%) (0.4%) 
Economic Administrators — (0.8% (0.4%) 
Unknown 2 (1.5% (3.2%) (2.3%) 


133 (100%) 122 (100% (100% 
SOURCE: Based on unpublished material in the possession of the author. 





This also seems to be the pattern for the lower levels, although in this case up 
to ten or even twenty percent may be “ordinary citizens.” For instance, the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee is reported to include members of Party organi- 
zations, state workers, factory directors, four kolkhoz chairmen, an MTS director, 
three agricultural experts, several university members, two military men, a 
teacher, 14 factory workers, and some miners.!° Then again, in the fall of 1957, the 
Chelyabinsk City Committee had 19 metalworkers, 5 electrical industry and 
railroad transportation workers, and 6 engineers, while in the Magnitogorsk City 
Committee there were 29 workers and 7 engineers, and in the Talov Rural Raion 
Committee of Voronezh Oblast 14 kolkhozniks, including the kolkhoz aristoc- 
racy.14 

However, these are “model” examples: the general impression is that the 
percentage of rank-and-file workers on the committees is very low. A more 
typical report states that among the 60 members of the Noginsk City Committee 
of Moscow Oblast there are 12 secretaries of primary Party organizations, 
9 factory directors, 6 Party functionaries from the city committee, a group of state 
employees, teachers, physicians, and several workers.!* On the other hand, of the 
69 members of the Shakhty City Committee only four are workers, while there is 
only one worker among the 95 members of the Kalinin Oblast Committee.?* 


It appears, furthermore, that these “ordinary people” on the committees do 
not play an important role. A member of the Noginsk Oblast Committee, who is 
a Party official at a factory, wrote in Partiinaya zhizn: 


There are among the city committee members workers, teachers, physicians. 
They are not entrusted with [Party] duties. . . although they have time to spare. . .. 
The city committee functionaries apparently think—although they will not admit 


10 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8 (1956), p. 26. 
11 Tbid., No. 20 (1957), p. 92. 

12 Jhid., No. 16 (1956), pp. 16—62. 

13 Tbid., No. 15 (1955), p. 18. 
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it—that these comrades have not sufficient experience in Party work. Therefore, the 
role of the majority of the city committee is confined to participation in the plenary 
sessions.!4 


The committee bureaus have between 5 and 11 members, while some also have 
candidate members, who take part in the meetings but cannot vote. 


There is little information on the composition of lower- and middle-echelon 
Party organs, but a general picture can be obtained from the meager data available. 
For example, according to V. Churaev, the head of the Central Committee’s 
cadres department for the RSFSR, the bureau of the Party organization of the 
Moscow Serp i Molot Works was made up as follows: the secretary, his two 
deputies, and two Party secretaries at the shop level, all five full-time Party 
workers, the works’ director, his deputy, two shop managers, the club director, 
and the chairman of the trade union committee.15 

The bureaus of raion, city, oblast, and krai committees, of the republic central 
committees, and of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee have very few 
ordinary citizens among their members, although from time to time the Party press 
finds fault with this state of affairs. In November 1956, for example, Partiinaya 
zhizn complained that there were no workers among the members of the bureau 
of the Tbilisi City and Raion committees, although the workers on these com- 
mittees (as opposed to their bureaus) comprised almost 10%—75 of the total of 
715. 

It must be noted when analyzing the composition of the committees and 
bureaus that there is a considerable concentration of functions in the hands of a 
few individuals. This is particularly true of the so-called representatives of the 
masses, who on examination frequently turn out to be functionaries still retaining 
their former professions. Thus, according to a report published in Kommunist, the 
swineherd of the Stalin Kolkhoz was the Party organizer of a hog-raising farm, 
a member of the bureau of a primary Party organization, and at the same time a 
member of a raion and an oblast committee. 1? 

There also appears to be a definite percentage of places reserved for persons 
occupying certain positions in any given raion, city, or oblast. It was reported 
in the magazine Partiinaya zhizn that the director of a large factory in Gorky was 
within three months of his appointment “elected” to the bureau of the works’ 
organization, the city, raion, and oblast committees, the city, raion, and oblast 
soviets, and the local trade union committee.!® This state of affairs is particularly 
common among Party and government workers. The secretary, say, of a raion 
committee and the chairman of a raion executive committee are always members 
of the bureau of the raion committee and are frequently members of an oblast 
committee. This concentration of power in the hands of a few persons on the 
principle that the head of a lower organization—the representative of the regime 


14 Jbid., No. 16 (1956), p. 62. 

158 Jbid., No. 15 (1955), p. 18. 

16 Jbid., No. 21 (1956), p. 8. 

17 Kommunist, No. 9 (1956), p. 68. 

18 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 18 (1956), p. 68. 








4 
on this level—is a member of a committee—the representative of the masses on 
the higher level—leads in essence to a considerable limitation of the Party leaders’ 
dependence on the ordinary members. At the same time, it indicates that the 
committees and bureaus are not merely puppets. It must be not forgotten that as 
a rule committee members, especially bureau members, are responsible for the 
work of a large number of persons and for considerable material resources. 
The secretary of a raion committee is reponsible for the work of about 400 
workers, while on the oblast committee level the figure is as high as 2,500. 


In the light of these facts, it would seem to be incorrect to regard the Com- 
munist Party as a lifeless machine automatically carrying out orders from above. 
It is rather a living organism, developing according to certain inherent laws, 
which both the Party first secretary and the rank-and-file members are forced to 
take into account. 


It must also be stressed that Party decisions are evidently usually made in 
accordance with the pattern observed in the cases of Berestovenko or Taganov. 
They are a result of the interaction of a number of factors, the most important 
being the current Party line in any given sphere, the will of the higher organization 
responsible for carrying out a particular measure in a particular place, the will of 
the leaders of the organization actually carrying out the measure, and finally the 
will of the masses, the rank-and-file members of the organization or organ in 
question. If these rank-and-file members are members of an oblast committee and 
are therefore for the most part high-ranking functionaries, the higher organi- 
zation would be the bureau of the Central Committee. 


It is impossible to say which of these factors would be of greatest importance in 
each individual case: the Party line may change within a short time, while as far 
as the organizational chain of command is concerned various combinations are 
possible. Thus, the secretary of an oblast committee might support the secretary 
of a raion committee against the will of the latter and of the raion conference, or 
the oblast committee might prefer to compromise and sacrifice the head of a 
particular organization. It can happen that a lower-level leading Party worker, 
supported by the rank-and-file members and the higher organizations, will prove 
stronger than his immediate superior; however, it can also happen that the head of 
a Party organization will be overthrown simply because he enjoys the support of 
his subordinates. 


The importance of individual factors has varied in the different periods of the 
history of the Soviet Communist Party. For example, after Stalin’s death the im- 
portance of the “democratic” element of “democratic centralism” rose consid- 
erably. However, even during Stalin’s lifetime (excluding the war) all the factors 
mentioned above played such an important part that it would be a mistake to 
simply ignore them when analyzing the situation inside the Soviet Union. The 
point is that Stalin was not in the least interested whether the heads of the Party 
apparatus were able to control their organizations completely and put down any 
opposition. Quite the reverse, he constantly and systematically strove to set the 
individual leaders against each other and the masses against the leaders, since he 
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realized that a leader completely in control of his organization would not be 
afraid of opposition from his subordinates, and would hence tend to become inde- 
pendent of his superiors. It can be proved that this was a deliberate policy by ref- 
erence to Stalin’s speech at the February—March 1937 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee. Stalin fiercely criticized two leading Party workers, Mirozoyan, 
then secretary of the Kazakh Communist Party, and Vainov, then secretary of the 
Yaroslavl Krai Committee, who had taken their own workers with them from their 
old positions in the Urals and the Donbas. Stalin asserted that “these comrades 
clearly wanted to create for themselves conditions which would give them a certain 
independence both from local inhabitants and from the Party Central Committee.””!* 

The idea that a man in a leading position, whether a Party official or an 
economic administrator, does not have the right to surround himself with his own 
people is a commonplace in the Soviet press, and the example quoted above of the 
removal of a raion committee secretary who enjoyed the full support not only of 
the raion committee, but also of the raion conference is proof that this policy of 
artificially creating opposition is still being carried out. 

A second circumstance which makes it impossible to exclude completely from 
consideration what is known in the USSR as “Party democracy” is that mem- 
bership of particular committees or bureaus is determined by the functions of the 
person concerned in the Party, state, economic, military, or other apparatus. These 
are the people who have to make the decisions, and there are inevitably disagree- 
ments when the decisions are being made. 

The existence of a certain degree of inner-Party democracy does not imply, 
however, that Party members have the right to make any proposal they consider 
useful. All the leading Soviet figures are linked by a Marxist-Leninist outlook. 
This means that in every case it must be proved that the proposed measure is 
either in complete accordance with the classics of Marxism-Leninism or meets the 
interests of the forces represented in the Party leadership to such an extent that an 
amendment of the relevant thesis is regarded as expedient. 

The way the Party develops is determined by a number of circumstances, 
including first of all the Party’s standing in the country, its internal organizational 
structure, the social composition of its leading organs, the interests of the forces 
represented in its organs, and the teachings of Marxism-Leninism. The Party’s 
standing in the country may be expressed numerically. In 1956, the Soviet 
population amounted to approximately 200,000,000, of whom 127,000,000 were 
adults.2° Of these, 7,215,505 were Party members, including 419,609 candidate 
members.?! In other words, about 7,000,000 persons were theoretically able to 
exert some influence on the government’s policy, the remaining 120,000,000 
adults merely being the tool of this policy. 


19 Pravda, March 29, 1937. 

20 For the purpose of this article the number of adults has been taken as equal to the number of 
voters. In 1955, there were 123,000,000 voters in the USSR (/zvestia, March 3, 4, 10, 1955) and in 1957, 
130,000,000 (Jzvestia, March 8. 15, 22. 1957); hence the figure of 127,000,000 for 1956. 

21 XX sezd KPSS: Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Party Congress: Stenographic Report), 
Moscow, 1956, Part I, p. 98. 








However, even these 7,000,000 were not a united whole. There is a consider- 
able barrier between the rank-and-file Party members and those of the ruling organs, 
from the bureaus of local Party organizations to the Party Central Committee. 
According to official Soviet sources, 15.7% of all Party members, totaling just 
over 1,000,000, are members of the ruling organs of primary Party organizations, 
of which there are more than 350,000.22 

As already mentioned, these persons cannot be ignored completely, for they do 
play a certain part in the realization of Party decisions. However, it would be more 
accurate to consider only professional Party workers in these organizations, of 
whom there are about 35,000 (approximately equivalent to the number of Party 
organizations of major importance), and committee members. In 1957, the raion 
and city committees had approximately 250,000 members and candidate members, 
and the higher committees—oblast, krai, and the central committees of the republic 
Communist parties—had about 20,000 members and candidate members. Thus, in 
all there were no more than 305,000 persons of decisive importance. (This figure 
includes 35,000 secretaries of the primary Party organizations.) Assuming that all 
the members of the leading Party organs are agreed in principle with the Com- 
munist Party’s aims, as the citizens of democratic countries approve in principle 
a democratic society while maintaining the right to argue on the concrete measures 
that have to be carried out by the government and making use of their right to 
influence government policy by their votes, there are still only about 1,270,000 
persons with these rights in the USSR, or more accurately the 300,000-odd com- 
mittee members, including the leaders of the lowest units. Among them the 
members of the bureaus of the various committees occupy a special place. They 
number between 40,000 and 45,000, of whom roughly 20,000—25,000 are secre- 
taries of their committees, from raion level upward. 


On the basis of these data the structure of so-called Soviet inner-Party de- 
mocracy can be determined. The development of, or rather the struggle for this 
“democracy” is in essence an attempt to answer the question of who can make a 
decision or take part in making it: the 7,000,000 Party members, the 1,270,000 
members of the leading organs, the 270,000 members of the various leading 
organs whose sphere of influence is not limited to a single enterprise or establish- 
ment, the 72,000 members of the various bureaus, or the 20,000—25,000 secretaries. 
Since it is more or less certain that neither the 7,000,000 Party members nor the 
1,270,000 minor officials (both full-time and voluntary) have an active influence 
on formulating a policy, their influence extending merely to the solution of 
problems of a given enterprise or the like, it is a question of the relative compe- 
tences of the last three groups. 

The members of the Party apparatus, primarily the secretaries of the various 
committees, are in a more favorable position than the rest: first, they are the only 
group with not only the right, but the obligation to arrange meetings of the 
remaining organs; second, the representatives of the other groups may always be 
accused of being schismatics or forming groups; third, those organs which discuss 


22 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 20 (1957), p. 92. 
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business, not propaganda matters—the bureaus of the various organizations— 
appear to be so made up that the members of the Party apparatus can always 
arrange for a decision to suit themselves. 


The bureaus of the major primary organizations, of the raion, city, and even 
at times oblast committees, are so formed that there is an equal number of ap- 
paratus members and specialists, together with a “neutral” representative of the 
masses, such as a worker. Finally, the officials of the Party apparatus are able 
when necessary to invoke “revolutionary legality,” that is, to use force. 


The question may arise as to whether there can even be any talk of inner-Party 
democracy, if power is actually in the hands of the apparatus officials, who can be 
considered more or less obedient to the will of the Party first secretary. However, 
the idea that the Communist dictatorship functions mechanically can safely be 
rejected and attention focused on this “democratic” element within the framework 
of democratic centralism for a number of reasons. First, the concrete forms of 
government and Party democracy are such that the overwhelming majority of the 
Soviet population is deprived of its rights. Even more important is the fact that 
there is constant pressure from below, which finds expression in attempts to carry 
out measures in the raion or oblast not in accordance with the wishes of the upper 
levels and to remove other workers. This point is extremely important for a full 
understanding of the way the whole Soviet system functions and, particularly, of 
the way it has developed since Stalin’s death, 


These factors reveal quite clearly why the Soviet leaders are obliged to fill all 
the really important posts with members of the Party apparatus, whose interests 
are fully expressed in the program of Marxism-Leninism. The members of the 
other groups of the population, even representatives of the government aristoc- 
racy, are much closer to the masses, if only because their social position is not 
unconditionally bound up with the Soviet system, although in most cases they are 
not aware of this. But the economic administrators, those who have direct control 
of production, the allocation of men and resources and so on, are most concerned 
with a practical solution of current problems. However, since the question of 
“dogma or reality” is a constant feature of every agenda even in the solution of 
minor problems, the officials of the apparatus are constantly under strong pressure 
and must hold all the important positions to ensure the implementation of the 
Party line. 

A knowledge of the concrete ways in which inner-Party democracy functions 
is a key to the understanding of what has taken place since Stalin’s death. Although 
there has been no serious change in the Party structure, the relationship of forces 
has altered. Now that there is no single dictator, the dependence of the professional 
Party workers on the members of the bureaus, committees, and rank-and-file 
members has increased. The 25,000 secretaries mentioned above are now com- 
pelled to confer more frequently than before not only with the bureau members, 
but with the 300,000 committee members. In some cases, particularly during 
elections to the leading posts, they even found themselves dependent on the 
1,500,000 Party activists. This is all that has happened, but it has been enough to 
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raise the question of a revision of the theoretical tenets of Marxism-Leninism, the 
logical consequences of which were clearly demonstrated in Hungary. 

Finally, a knowledge of the concrete forms of inner-Party democracy, the 
actual relationship of forces, and the factors which really count helps explain the 
inevitability of a counterattack by the orthodox elements within the Party, the 
members of the Party apparatus. The moment the Party worker or the Party 
“whip” is dependent on the will of the persons who elect him, the ordinary Party 
members, he simply cannot fulfill his functions. This view has been expressed 
quite unequivocally in the Party press since 1956: 

Is it really democracy in a Party organization numbering 110-150 members if 
one or two or, say, 10-12 members in fact decide whether a secretary should belong 
to the new bureau or not?... Everybody understands that the secretary must 
sometimes exercise pressure upon one or another Party member.... There will 
always be persons with grievances, who will vote according to their personal and 
nonpolitical views. This is a very acute question with which we have to deal daily. 
What can we do about it??3 


The Party functionary who wrote these lines clearly understood that it is 
impossible to drive the people on whose votes he was dependent for his election. 
This idea has been carried even further, with the desire openly expressed that the 
electoral law be amended. 

In the light of what has been said, it cannot be regarded as accidental that from 
March 1958, after the downfall of Bulganin, the organ which actually lays down 
the country’s policy, the Party Presidium, has been comprised almost entirely of 
representatives of the Party apparatus. The two exceptions, marshals Voroshilov 
and Bulganin, do not play an active role. It is evidently impossible under present 
conditions for the members of the Party apparatus on the Central Committee 
to provide places in the governing organ even for members of the highest 
circles of the government aristocracy. This is the best indication that even 
restricted inner-Party democracy is a potential threat to the whole dictatorship. 





23 Jbid., No. 16 (1956), p. 49. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Coal Industry 


In spite of the rapid development of the Soviet coal industry during recent 
years, coal output has not kept up with the demands of the Soviet economy, 
which has constantly been placed in a difficult situation, particularly in the 
European USSR. This has led to a situation in which most consumers’ reserves of 
solid fuel have been exhausted and difficulties in the supplying of industrial 
enterprises and transportation have arisen. These difficulties have in turn empha- 
sized the need for an increased production capacity in the coal industry and for the 
building up of reserves of coal which could when needed quickly be utilized to 
alleviate the immediate crisis. 

Coal, particularly that from the older coal fields of the European USSR, is one 
of the most expensive forms of fuel. However, the slow development of the 
Soviet gas industry to date and the sharp reduction in reserves of timber in the 
European parts of the country have made the reduction of the proportion of coal 
to other forms of fuel an extremely slow process. The following table, which 
gives a comparison of the amounts of different fuels used in the Soviet Union, 
reveals the seriousness of the situation: 


Soviet Fuel Output 1913-59 
Based on Standard Fuel Equivalent* 


(Percentage of Total) 


Coal Oil Natural Gas Peat Shale Wood 

PR icatkencusretanbenns 65.3 32.8 1.9 

CERT vadeovecivesoseive 62.3 34.4 0.8 2.5 

EE cua vs end ead edad anne 59.7 32.2 1.3 6.7 0.1 

DM aviexteansnitseuneee 67.1 25.0 1.6 6.2 0.1 

PPE C66 RG wea sanacurawss 70.1 21.7 1.9 6.0 0.3 

SE iepceweegitneexieees 73.2 18.9 2.2 5.0 0.7 

SE Lease vaubeneeewanasen 64.8 22.4 2.4 4.4 0.6 5.4 

DE Gixkcbianxeuawanwnwen 61.9 25.3 4.2 3.7 0.6 4.3 

ere 59.8 26.1 5.9 3.7 0.6 3.9 

Se dave vecen~ anaes 57.6 26.6 8.1 3.5 0.5 3.7 
* Standard Fuel is a statistical convention equivalent to a heating capacity of 7,000 calories per kilogram 
SOURCES: Voprosy chonomiki, No. 1 (1956), p. 26; Planovoe Abozyaistvo, No. 11 (1957), p. 49 


The 1957 figure of 61.9%, is extremely high, equal to the US percentage for as 
long ago as 1930-34. For the purpose of comparison, since World War II the 
percentage of coal in total American fuel output has been in 1945-49, 51%; 
1950-54, 38.3%; 1954, 32.7%; and 1957, 35%.! Moreover, even if the Soviets 
fulfill their plans for 1958, they will still be over 25 years behind the Americans as 
far as the substitution of other fuels for coal is concerned. 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1956), p. 26; Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 11 (1957), p. 49. 
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The lag in the mining of coal is not in accordance with the directives passed at 
the Twentieth Party Congress for the development of the coal industry during the 
period 1956-60. The increase in coal output during the Sixth Five-Year Plan over 
that of the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year plans was to have been as follows. By 1950 
Soviet coal output had increased by 111 millions tons, or 75%, over the 1945 
figure, by 1955, by 130 million tons, or 50%, over the 1950 figure. By 1960 the 
increase is to be 202 million tons, or 52%, over the 1955 figure, with 121.6 million 
tons planned for the period 1956-58. This gives an annual increase of 22 million tons 
for the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 26 million for the Fifth, and 40 million for the 
Sixth. However, actual output for 1956-58 was 98 million tons, or 33 million per 
year.” Thus, the results of the first three years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan confirm 
the considerable lag in the development of the Soviet coal industry behind the 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress, amounting to 23.6 million tons for 
these three years. The result is that the Soviet leaders are striving to make up the 
difference during the last two years of the current plan by stepping up production 
by about 52 million tons per year. 

According to information provided by the International Geological Congress 
held in Moscow in 1937 to ascertain the world’s coal resources, the USSR at that 
time had known reserves of 1,654 billion tons, of which 1,481 billion tons were in 
the Asian regions and only 173 billion tons in the European USSR.® 

Since then, however, research has shown that these figures were considerably 
underestimated. Soviet coal reserves are now estimated as: (1) actual and probable 
to a depth of 1,200 meters, 1,600 billion tons; and (2) possible, mainly at depths of 
1,200-1,800 meters or at lesser depths in regions of Northern Siberia so far not 
studied in detail, 7,000 billion tons. Thus, in 1957 Soviet coal reserves were 8,600 
billion tons, even if some of them are at depths of over 1,200 meters and therefore 
cannot be reached with the equipment now available. 


The increase in world coal resources has not been anywhere as great as those 
of the Soviet Union, as can be seen from the following table: 


1913 1937 1957 
(Billion Tons) 
World Coal Reserves .............- 7,397.5 8,818.0 15,000.0 
Se re 233.9 1,654.4 8,600.0 


SOURCES: V. K. Buchnev, M. K. Bagashev, P. Z. Zvyagin, and V. D. Sosnov (eds.), Ugolnaya promyshlennost SSSR (The Soviet 
Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, p. 63. 


The vast increase in Soviet reserves since 1937 is an excellent indication of the 
amount of surveying carried out in the USSR during the past 20 years. New, and 
in many cases large reserves have been discovered in the main Soviet coalfields- 
the Don, Kuznetsk, Moscow, Karaganda, Pechora, and Irkutsk—as well as in 
Georgia, the Urals, Central Asia, Maritime Krai, and Sakhalin. The Don Basin’s 
resources more than doubled as a result of successful surveying on its western, 
northern, and eastern borders. In 1937, they totaled 88 billion tons, in 1957, 
190 billion tons, including about 50 billion tons of coking coals. In the Kuznetsk 
’ 2 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No.2 (1957), p.4; Pravda, January 31 and December 20, 1957; January 27, 1958. 


3 M. D. Mezintsev, Ekonomika i organizatsiya proizvodstva v ugolnoi promyshlennosti (Economics and 
Production Organization in the Coal Industry), Moscow, 1952, p. 15. 
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Basin the situation is roughly the same: in 1937, reserves amounted to 450 billion 
tons, in 1957, to 804 billion tons, including 320 billion tons of coking coals. The 
reserves in the Pechora Basin increased from 60 billion tons in 1937 to 340 billion 
in 1957, including 100 billion tons of coking coals, while the Moscow Basin’s 
reserves have now reached 18 billion tons. Reserves of lignite in the Irkutsk Basin, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, and the Transbaikal and Uryup-Kiisk regions are now put at 
1,700 billion tons, most of which can be obtained by open-pit mining and thus 
offer a cheaper source of coal. Furthermore, new coal fields have been discovered ; 
for example, in the eastern oblasts of the USSR a new lignite area has been 
discovered close by the Turgai Depression. This region has been called the 
Ubogan or Turgai Basin in the Northern Caucasus, and the reserves are con- 
siderable and of a high quality.‘ 

The reserves of this new basin are estimated at 40 billion tons, largely capable 
of being mined by open-pit methods. The South Aldan Basin, situated in Southern 
Yakutia, where it is planned to construct the fourth Soviet metallurgical center, 
also has an estimated 40 billion tons of high-quality coal suitable for coking 
purposes. In Tuva Autonomous Oblast a coal field with reserves of about 18 bil- 
lion tons was discovered near Uglokhemsky, and a considerable part of them can 
be used for coking purposes. In Northern Siberia, coal reserves to date fixed at 
725 billion tons have been found near Taimir and Anabasko-Khatang, while the 
reserves of the one million square-kilometer Tungus Basin together with the 
400,000 square-kilometer Lena Basin amount to 4,000 billion tons, almost 50%, 
of the total Soviet coal reserves. Most of the coal reserves in the eastern areas of 
the USSR are coking coals. It is here that the metallurgical industry is to be 
developed in the near future, and plans have already been made for building a 
metallurgical plant in the South Aldan Basin.® 

The newly discovered coal reserves are not at all equally distributed. The 
major portion, about 92%, lies to the east of the Urals, while the majority of this 
is in Western and Eastern Siberia. The European USSR has only 7.5%.°® 

According to available information reserves of coal suitable for open-pit 
mining amounted on January 1, 1957 to about 25 billion tons, of which 23 billion 
were in Kazakhstan, Central Asia, Siberia, and the Far East. The discovery of the 
new reserves thus means that the total amount of coal mined by the open-pit 
system can be increased from this year’s target of 90 million tons to 500 million 
tons, of which 400 million tons per year will be in the above-mentioned regions.” 

In spite of the large reserves of coal discovered, they have not been studied in 
any detail. Of the 1,000 billion tons of coal suitable for industrial purposes in the 
economically developed regions, only 14%, including existing mines and those 
presently under construction, is in areas which have been prospected. Even in the 
main coal-mining areas the proportion of the reserves actually prospected is low: 
in the Donbas, 30%; in the Kuzbas, 12°; in the Kansko-Achin Basin, 8°; and 





* Ibid., pp. 63—64. 

5 Tbid., pp. 64—65. 

® Ugol, No. 1 (1958), p. 3. 

7 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 18, 1957. 
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in the Pechora Basin, 4°. Prospecting in Northern Siberia and the Far East has 
been very slight. As a result, between 1958 and 1960 extensive surveying and 
prospecting is to be carried out in the Southern Yakutsk and Pechora basins and 
in the Far East, the Urals, Central Asia, and the Transbaikal area. In connection 
with the founding of the so-called third metallurgical center in Kazakhstan and 
Siberia the search for deposits of coking coals in the Kuznetsk Basin, Kazakhstan, 
and Eastern Siberia is being stepped up.*® 
In 1957, the coal mined was consumed as follows: 


A Breakdown of Soviet Coal Consumption 


(In Percentages) 


Railroad and Water Transportation 22.96 
Ferrous Metallurgy 21.38 
Ministry of Electric Power Stations 18.53 
Machine-building Industry 6.02 
Coal Industry 4.69 
Remaining Branches of Industry 5.42 
CE CID cc biaanioswennn tandeddeauense s 21.00 


SOURCES: V. K. Buchnev, M. K. Bagashev, P. Z. Zvyagin, and V. D. Sosnov (eds.), Ugolnaya promyshlennost SSSR (The Soviet 
Coal Industry,) Moscow, 1957, p. 35. 


In 1955, about 99%, of the total work performed by locomotives was done by 
those operating on coal, while in spite of the plans envisaged at the Twentieth 
Party Congress for switching railroad transportation from steam to electric and 
Diesel locomotives the proportion of haulage done by steam locomotives in 1957 
was still approximately 95% of the total. At the end of 1957 a decision was taken 
to replace coal by other forms of fuel as far as possible. Plans were made to step 


up the production of natural and manufactured gases, but in spite of the great 
efforts made there can be no question yet of a reduction in the pressure on the 
Soviet coal industry. The USSR’s gas output is still far behind that of the US. 
Soviet planned output for 1958 is only 31.5 billion cubic meters, whereas in 1956 
the American figure was 326 billion cubic meters.® Moreover, although the pres- 
ent transition from coal as the main source of fuel is increasing the need for petro- 
leum on the Soviet railroads, the proportion of coal used is still very high. 

Soviet coal output at present is not keeping up with the targets set for the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. The planned increase was 203 million tons, but even if 
this year’s target is met, the first three years will have yielded an increase of only 
98 million tons, or 33 million per year. Nevertheless, there has been a steady rise 
since the beginning of the five- bap plan era. During the First Five-Year Plan 
(1928-32) the annual increase was 7.2 million tons, es the Second (1933-37), 
12.7 million tons, during the Fourth (1946-50), 22.4 million tons, during the 
Fifth, (1951-55), 26 million tons, and during the first three years of the Sixth 
(1956-58), 33 million tons.'° 

* Ibid. 

® Strany sotsializma i kapitalizma v tsifrakh (The Socialist and Capitalist Countries in Figures), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 60. 

10 VY. K. Buchnev, M. K. Bagashev, P. Z. Zvyagin, and V. D. Sosnov (eds.), Ugo/naya promyshlennost 
SSSR (The Soviet Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, p. 39. 





The lag of 23.6 million tons in the increase envisaged for the period 1956-58 
is primarily due to the chronic lag in the plans for building new mines. The history 
of the reconstruction and restoration of old mines and the construction of new 
ones is interesting. By 1920, 1,600 mines in the Donbas, mainly small ones, had 
been nationalized, and in 1923-24 there were in the area 591 mines with an 
average annual output of 20,600 tons each. By 1927-28, only 440 of these were 
working, with an average annual output of 62,100 tons each, indicating a 
considerable rise in labor productivity and efficiency. In 1925-27, in the Ukrainian 
regions of the Donbas 24 new mines were begun with a total estimated output of 
11.3 million tons a year. However, construction proceeded very slowly and 100 
smaller mines, which in the period 1926-27 produced two million tons of coal, an 
indication of their extremely low planned capacity, began operations. In 1929, 
the first nine mines of the First Five-Year Plan with a total annual output of 
2.16 million tons started production. By the end of this plan 138 new pits with a 
annual total output of 53.3 million tons had come into operation. They were concen- 
trated in the Don, Kuznetsk, Moscow, and Ural coal fields. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan 146 pits with a combined output of 74.7 million tons of coal per 
vear began working."! 

The pits built during this period had large capacities, as can be seen from the 
following table: 


Average Annual Capacity Percentage of Capacity 
of New Second of New First 

Five-Year Plan Mines Five-Year Plan Mines 
Donbas 610,000 tons 127.0 
Moscow Region 220,000 , 78.5 
ee ret 800,000 ,, 219.0 
ee ee as ee 420,000 ,, 165.0 
Karaganda 420,000 ,, 
Other Coal Fields .......... 710,000 ,, 225.0 


SOURCES: V. K. Buchnev, M. K. Bagashev, P. Z. Zvyagin, and V. D. Sosnov (eds.), ( goleaya promyshlenn 
Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, p. 73 

In accordance with a decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934, 51 
pits with a total annual output of 29 million tons were planned for the Second 
Five-Year Plan.!* The Third Five-Year Plan, which was interrupted by World 
War II, envisaged a further 554 pits, with a total capacity of 141.5 million tons. At 
the same time a large number of small pits with an average capacity of 250,000 tons 
per year began to be built, to help combat the serious coal shortage. By 1940, 190 
pits with a total capacity of 35.3 million tons per year were ready. Between 1938, 
the first year of the Third Five-Year Plan, and 1940 no mines with capacities of 
more than 300,000 tons per year began operations. 


In 1940, the mine-construction program was curtailed considerably and the 
only new pits to begin production were small ones with a combined capacity of 
11.7 million tons per year. By this year, 447 new mines with a combined annual 
capacity of 174.3 million tons had been put into operation. This was 70°, of all 


on lbid., pp. 71—73. 
12 Jbid., pp. 73—74. 








existing Soviet mines. As a result of this new construction funds set aside for the 
Soviet coal industry rose from 385.5 million rubles in 1928 to 2.301 billion in 
1937, reaching 4.554 billion in 1940. 

The occupation of the Don and Moscow coal fields by the Germans towards 
the end of 1941 deprived the USSR of 60% of its total coal capacity. The Moscow 
coal field was quickly retaken and eight months later output had already passed 
the prewar level. The restoration of the Donbas pits began immediately after the 
area had been recaptured in September 1943, but the task was not completed 
until well after the war had finished. Against the losses suffered in the European 
USSR during the fighting can be set the new mines brought into operation in 
the country’s eastern regions.!* In all, the Soviet East introduced new capacity 
of 31.9 million tons per year made up as follows: the Kuzbas, 6.9 million tons; 
Karaganda, 5.7 million; the Urals, 16.2 million; and the Pechora Basin, 
3.1 million tons.4 

During the period 1946-50, new pits with a capacity of 101.3 million tons per 
year, almost double the figure for the First Five-Year Plan, were put into opera- 
tion. The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) saw new mines with a capacity of 
112.6 million tons completed and construction on a further 414, with a total 
capacity of 153.8 million tons a year, begun. This was a 17% increase over the 
figures for the preceding plan.!® The Sixth Five-Year Plan got off to a bad start 
as far as the coal industry was concerned, for a shortage of cement and other 
building materials and the nondelivery of machinery caused 67 pits which were to 
have begun operations in 1956 not to be completed until 1957.16 This meant that 
only 95 new pits began mining in 1957, including 37 built by Komsomol members 
mobilized for the purpose from the Ukraine. As a result, the Soviet leaders again 
resorted to a stop-gap, and 37 poorly equipped mines with the low capacity of six 
million tons of coal per year were hastily constructed. Nevertheless, the additional 
capacity of 42.7 million tons planned for 1957 was not realized.!? This year, it is 
planned that new mines with a total capacity of 37.1 million tons will begin 
operations. 

A further means of improving the general situation are the cuts in solid fuel 
expenditure, scheduled to save 6.5 million tons of fuel in industry and trans- 
portation, two of the major consumers. !§ 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan envisaged an increase in coal output of 203 million 
tons as well as the construction of new pits with a total capacity of 240 million 
tons.!* Sixty-seven million tons of the increase will be counterbalanced by the 
coal lost when a number of old mines close down. 


13 [bid., pp. 73—77. 

14 Ugol, No. 11 (1957), p. 5. 

15 G. V. Surmilov, N. M. Pokrovsky, A. V. Goritsky, and B. S. Shestov (eds.), Séroite/stvo predpri- 
yatii ugolnoi promyshlennosti SSSR (Enterprise Construction in the Soviet Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, 
pp. 12—13. 

16 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 

17 Ugol, No. 8 (1957), p. 3. 

18 Pravda, December 20, 1957. 

19 G. V. Surmilov, N. M. Pokrovsky, A. V. Goritsky, and B. S. Shestov (eds.), op. cit., p. 463. 
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According to the directives of the current five-year plan output of coal for 
coking purposes is to be stepped up to 118 million tons and open-pit mining to 
122 million tons a year by 1960. Since coal obtained by the open-pit method 
normally contains a great quantity of ash, processing is to be raised 85%, thereby 
considerably raising the cost price of the coal. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the total increase in coal output was 128 
million tons, of which pits which began mining during the plan accounted for 
74 million tons. In 1960, the last year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, on the other 
hand, new pits completed during the period 1956-60 are to produce at least 
135 million tons.?! 

Since the end of the war, the larger mines have begun to play an ever-increas- 
ing role; in 1956, the average daily output per underground mine had risen to 
929 tons, compared with 309 tons in 1945 and 738 tons in 1940, while the open-pit 
mines’ averages were 4,720 tons in 1956, 2,599 tons in 1945, and 2,490 tons in 
1940. An important contributing factor in the rise was the technological progress 
made by the Soviet coal industry, including the mechanization of heavy and labor- 
consuming processes such as loading. In 1947, mechanical cutters were introduced 
into Soviet mines and by 1957, 260 were in operation.** 

Although the Soviets have never been able to build mines fast enough to keep 
up with the growing demands for coal they have nevertheless succeeded in 
raising coal output many times over, as can be seen from the following table: 


Soviet Annual Coal Production 1913—57 


(In Tons) 


Dos oscsnkex 29,120,000 a ae 133,260,000 
SR 13,010,000 | aie 146,210,000 
ee 9,440,000 BR acideeviscad 165,920,000 
| RES 8,750,000 ee - 
ieee 9,530,000 ree 

eee 11,320,000 RR 90,000,000 
| ETS 12,700,000 | eR —_ 
SES 16,330,000 See 149,330,000 
eee 16,520,000 BD es Sinvewxewe 164,060,000 
(RR 25,770,000 | RRS ES 183,250,000 
EE 32,280,000 a 208,240,000 
TREES 35,510,000 REESE 235,510,000 
Res 40,070,000 I aden 261,090,000 
PAR Cem 47,780,000 (SAT 281,930,000 
 ” SOBER 56,750,000 eae 300,880,000 
ees 64,360,000 ES 320,420,000 
re 76,330,000 BM cnevceseedac 347,110,000 
a ciclasvcus 94,160,000 ee 391,250,000 
eee 109,630,000 a 429,000,000 
iene 126,820,000 SERS 463,000,000 
OO iia aie 127,970,000 


SOURCES: Promysblennost SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 40; Nerodnoe 
A bozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 60; Pranda, 
November 7, 1957; December 20, 1957; January 27, 1958. 
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In addition, output is planned to rise even more, reaching 489 million tons by 
the end of 1958, 593 million tons by 1960, and 750 million tons by 1972. 


It is noteworthy that actual output during 1956 and 1957 was lower than that 
laid down originally in the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress. There will 
be a further drop in 1958, so that by January 1, 1959 the lag behind the original 
plan will amount to 23 million tons. As for long-range goals, the fifteen-year plan 
outlined by Khrushchev on November 6, 1957 shows that in spite of the serious 
coal shortage, the rate of increase of output is to be reduced. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged an average annual increase of 40.6 million tons, but the average 
for the period 1957-72 will be somewhere between 17 and 20 million tons, 18 
million less than the actual increase for 1956 and 6 million less than the planned 
increase for 1958. However, if the original increase target for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan of 203 million is to be fulfilled, the increase for 1959-60 will have to be 
52-53 million tons. More details of annual averages will probably be made 
available when data on the seven-year long-range plan for the period 1959-65 
are published. The figures will presumably lie somewhere between the 1959-60 
high and the low of Khrushchev’s fifteen-year plan. 

The desire to overtake the United States in industrial output has led to the 
ignoring of such factors as the quality of the coal being mined, the amount of ash 
contained in it, and its heating capacity. As a result over 30%, of total output is 
lignite and the percentage is continuing to increase. 

Although the United States has long been switching from solid fuels to gas 
and petroleum, thereby reducing the need for coal,?* the capacity of the American 
coal industry is more than 700 million tons per year, against the Soviet 1958 figure 
of about 490 million tons. The Soviet Union does, however, have large reserves 
of coal suitable for mining by the open-pit method. The Ekibastuz coalfield 
alone, for example, has about three billion tons. Since this coal is readily accessible 
output there in the next few years is to be stepped up to 30 million tons per 
year. Then again, the Irshe-Borodino coal field offers prospects of opening several 
open-pit mines with a capacity of 30 million tons per year. The directives of 
the Twentieth Party Congress envisaged increasing open-pit coal output to 122 
million tons per year. 

According to an official report, on January 1, 1957 deposits of coal suitable for 
open-pit mining amounted to 25 billion tons. The largest deposits are in the 
Kazakh SSR, Central Asia, Siberia, and the Far East, amounting in all to 23 
billion tons. Once these are being worked in full, Soviet coal output can be 
stepped up to 500 million tons of coal per year. In view of the high ash content 
of most coal mined by the open-pit method, processing is of considerable im- 
portance. Here the USSR is lagging behind the United States and a number of 
Western countries. Figures for 1956 show that only 26.6%, of the coal mined in 
the Soviet Union was processed, although the directives of the Twentieth Party 
Congress envisaged raising this figure to 85°, by 1960.4 


23 Strany sotsializma i kapitalizma v tsifrakh, op. cit., p. 60; Vestnik, Munich, No. 4 (1955), p. 8. 
24 Ugol, No. 1 (1958), p. 3. 
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Open-pit mining is now an important branch of the Soviet coal industry, and 
in 1958 about 93 million tons, equivalent to 19%, of the total production, is to be 
obtained by this method. The following table shows the development of open- 
pit mining in the Soviet Union since 1913: 


Soviet Open-Pit Coal Production 191357 


(In Tons) 





a aide maak 190,000 ae ee 19,100,000 
eae 200,000 | ERTS 20,750,000 
Ree 320,000 ae 22,800,000 
a duerannae ine 300,000 ee er 25,180,000 
i ctenentvanek 370,000 Dt adahdkvewawe 27,140,000 
ee 2,500,000 a See 30,160,000 
SP Se nanendussn 6,310,000 SE cee tsdarasene 34,860,000 
er 6,980,000 ES A ee 42,330,000 
can EUR CETTE 8,700,000 | RE eee 52,180,000 
eee 12,700,000 A wesndhahwas 64,930,000 
ee 15,460,000 a ee 77,500,000 
SE Wiudimnmineken 17,780,000 Dt andxensuba en 83,000,000* 

* Author's Estimate 

SOURCES: Promyshlennost SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 145; U'golnava 

promyshlennost SSSR: Statistichesky spravochnik (The Soviet Coal Industry: A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 50—51; lgo/, No. 11 


1957), p. 5; No. 1 (1958), pp. 2—3. 


The progress made by the Soviet coal industry has been largely a result of the 
development of the mining machine-building industry, which on January 1, 
1958 had 51 factories able to produce 700 different types of basic machinery and 
equipment. In comparison with 1940, output of automatic coal cutters had in- 
creased 38 times by 1956, conveyor belts 16 times, cages 3.4 times, and pumps 
4.2 times. At present the industry is able to meet all the Soviet mining industry’s 
needs and is also providing other branches of the economy with various types of 
equipment. Thus, a Kuznetsk factory manufacturing coal-cutting equipment can 
supply enough bits to meet the requirement of all Soviet consumers. Three fac- 
tories, at Druzhkovka on the River Torets, Uzlovaya, and Kiselevsk, are even 
supplying cars for underground haulage work. It is noteworthy that production 
costs of factories manufacturing specialist coal-mining machinery are much lower 
than at factories producing ordinary machinery.*® 


The mining machine-building industry has many of the faults found in other 
sectors of the economy~—duplication, irrational distribution, and so on. Thus, 
although the Aleksandrovsk, Laptev, and Kopeisk factories are manufacturing 
mine pumps and the Kharkov Svet Shakhtera Works and the Aleksandrovsk and 
Druzhkovka factories are making loading machinery, similar models are being 
manufactured by enterprises which to date have been supplying the ferrous and 
nonferrous metal industries-the Krivorog and Voronezh factories, for example. 
As a result, cost prices for the same machinery vary from factory to factory. For 
instance, a particular type of cage which costs 97,000 rubles at a Stalino plant 
costs almost 124,000 rubles at Aleksandrovsk. Many factories officially engaged 
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in mining machine-building also have to manufacture spare parts for railroad 
equipment, excavators, automobiles, and many other types of machinery not 
connected with mining. Since in many such cases the factories concerned do not 
have the exact types of machine-tools required to produce these goods, but have 
to improvize to some extent, the cost price of the finished product far exceeds that 
of the goods manufactured by a plant possessing the necessary equipment. For 
example, the Skopin Mining Machine-building Factory had to manufacture 
railroad semaphores, which cost 1,702 rubles each, while the Nizhne-Dnepr 
Factory specializing in their manufacture produced better quality ones at a cost 
of only 787 rubles.?® 


In 1957, the first step was made in the mining machine-building industry to 
put an end to the practice of factories manufacturing goods other than those in 
which they specialize. Gosplan of the USSR worked out a plan for effecting a 
sharp reduction in the types of equipment manufactured by the enterprises in 
question, and the sovnarkhozes have taken the first practical step. The Voronezh 
Sovnarkhoz, for instance, stopped a local factory manufacturing coal-processing 
equipment from making pneumatic drills, leaving it to concentrate on the guods 
in which it specialized. Other factories are likely to follow suit this year.27 How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that a tendency towards local autarky in some 
sovnarkhozes and the excessive specialization engaged in by some factories 
earlier manufacturing mining equipment may result in their switching to a differ- 
ent type of product, as a result of which the coal industry will be affected 
adversely. 


Labor productivity in the Soviet mining industry is still on a low level, more 


than three times behind that of the United States. During the last two years 
output per man has increased from only 37.8 to 39.2 tons per month, in spite of 
the considerable amounts of mechanized equipment available. In 1956, 32%, of the 
coal requiring to be loaded onto the conveyor belts after being cut was mined by 
machinery, while mechanized loading increased from 7% in 1948 to 50% in 1956. 
Furthermore, the amount of machinery with remote or automatic control is on 
the rise.*§ 


In addition to introducing new equipment, the Soviet mining leaders have in 
most pits altered the organization of production and labor. Since 1950, so-called 
all-round brigades, teams able to do more than one particular job, have been 
introduced and the seven-day work week has been abolished. A reduction in the 
length of the working day in the Donbas and other coal basins this year is to be 
followed by a further reorganization of labor in the mines not merely to avoid 
a drop in labor productivity, but to achieve an improvement. 


The following table shows the average output per month per worker in the 


various coal fields: 


6 Jbid., pp. 94—95. 
27 Tbid., p. 95. 
28 Ugol, No. 11 (1957), pp. 5—6. 
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Output in the Major Soviet Coal Fields 
(In Man-Tons per Month) 

1940 1951 1952 1953 - 1955 

25.7 . ‘ 23.3 24.6 

26.1 \ ‘ 24.3 \ 24.7 
38.3 J 39.8 
39.5 . 43.6 
27.1 \ 31.9 
48.3 . 54.1 
45.3 ' 52.4 
24.3 . 29.3 
51.5 55. 60.4 67.8 


Average USSR 26.9 ‘ . 32.4 34.8 36.4 


SOURCES: Ugolnaya promyshlennost SSSR: Statistichesky spravocbnik (The Soviet Coal Industry: A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 
1957, p. 232; Ugol, No. 8 (1957), p. 2; Pravda, January 27, 1958. 





Even a brief comparison will show the advantages of the open-pit system 
over underground mining, at least as far as quantity is concerned. Average monthly 
output in the Ukraine and the Donbas was 26.2 and 25.8 tons respectively, in 
spite of the fact that the Donbas is one of the best organized underground coal 
fields in the USSR. The figures for the coal fields where there is more open-pit 
mining than underground are better than these: in 1955, the Ural coal fields aver- 
aged 61.1 tons per man per month, the Karaganda Basin, 62.4 tons, and the East 
Siberian coal field, 77 tons. In those fields where mining is only by the open-pit 
method, output per miner per month was 203.6 tons, and the cost price of one 
ton of open-pit coal was approximately 20 rubles, four times less than under- 
ground coal. It is obvious, therefore, why it is intended to step up the output of 
open-pit coal to 92.9 million tons in 1958, 122 million tons in 1960, and why a 
long-range plan for 500 million tons per year has been worked out.*® 

In spite of the increased role of gas and oil as fuels, coal still continues to 
occupy a leading position, and this year will account for 59.8% of total fuel 
consumption. Hence, while the Soviet economy is still so dependent on coal the 
Soviet leaders are trying to ingratiate themselves with the leading miners, many 
of whom have been awarded the title of Hero of Socialist Labor. By November 
1957, 141,000 miners had been given government awards, and 25,000 had received 
the title of Honored Miner. During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 11 billion rubles 
were set aside for constructing living accommodetions for miners and seven 
million square meters of housing were built. A further 2 billion rubles were spent 
on recreational centers. In 1956, the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 3.3 
billion rubles were spent on construction and 1.9 million square meters of living 
space provided.*® In 1957, the plan for building living accommodations was 
increased from 46 million to 47 million square meters. These measures alone 
indicate the Soviet leaders’ concern over the coal situation, for coal will continue 
for some years to be the basis of the Soviet economy. G. A. Vvedensky 
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Culture 


Soviet Youth and the Reform in Secondary and Higher 
Education 


Preparations are presently under way for a reform of the Soviet system of 
secondary and higher education. The reform appears to be quite considerable, for 
Minister of Education of the RSFSR Afanasenko in a recent interview published 
in the magazine .\o/odoi Kommunist spoke of it as a “fundamental reconstruction” 
of the system.! 

Throughout the entire Soviet Union-in schools and institutes, oblast and 
city departments of education, ministries of education, and offices subordinate to 
them-—a campaign is being carried on in support of what Professor Goncharov, a 
vice-president of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, has called 
a nation-wide study of the reorganization of the educational system. An article 
in Uchitelskaya gazeta entitled “Perfecting Secondary and Higher Education” 
states more concretely that the reform is to be “fa reconstruction of the school 
system and of higher education,” in addition to involving an La sgt pe of the 
entire system of political education in school and university.* A leading article in 
the magazine Partiinaya zhizn takes an even broader view of the reform, which it 
describes as “‘a search for a more effective system of cultural and professional 
youth training.” 

It is apparent from the discussion that the reform is to cover not only the 
technical level but the sociological as well, that is, it is intended to affect not only 
intellectual abilities and values, but the sociological and ideological character of 
Soviet youth. 

The Soviet leaders have made frequent efforts to create an ideal, new type of 
Soviet youth believing implicitly in the ruling class, absolutely convinced of the 
correctness of its policies, and prepared to accept without murmur all depriva- 
tions and hardships for the sake of building a Communist society. One recent 
attempt of this kind was embodied in a decree of the Party Central Committee in 
the fall of 1957 calling for a complete reorganization of the Pioneer youth move- 
ment.4 The reform now under consideration is a new and extremely broad 
attempt to educate and mold Soviet youth into a more dependable body of 
replacements, to which the task of building Communism in the Soviet Union and 
throughout the world can be entrusted without fear of failure. 


Khrushchev initiated the new campaign in a speech delivered to the Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress in April 1958.5 After recounting a number of possible basic 
changes in the system of general education and in the task of training future 


' Molodoi Kommunist, No. 5 (1958), pp. 72—4. 
2 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 29, 1958. 

3 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8 (1958). 

* Bulletin, Munich, No. 12 (1957), pp. 38—42. 
> Pravda, April 19, 1958. 
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technical and other experts, he attacked the principle of universal ten-year 
secondary education, something which in the Soviet Union up to the present has 
been proclaimed as one of the greatest accomplishments of the Soviet regime. 
He declared: 


... young men and women after finishing the ten-year school do not willingly 
go into factories and mills, kolkhozes and sovkhozes, but regard such a thing as 
beneath their dignity. Such a gentlemanly negligence of and incorrect attitude to- 
ward physical labor also appear in some families. If a child doesn’t make progress, 
some parents tell him, “If you don’t get along better in school, you wont be able to 
get into a higher school but will have to go to work in a factory as an ordinary 
laborer.”’ Physical labor gets turned into a kind of bogy for children. 


To reinforce his argument against making graduation from the school 
compulsory, Khrushchev introduced his audience to a new hero to serve as a 
new model for all Soviet youth. He told them about a certain Nikolai Chikirev 
who had left school during the war to go to work ina factory. While still working 
he had finished his secondary education in night school and later, “without 
stopping work,” he had graduated from a higher school with a degree in 
engineering. 

In the course of the months following the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress, 
the Soviet press gave concrete form to Chikirev as a model for all school children 
in the Soviet Union. Chikirev’s picture appeared in an April 1958 issue of Kom- 
somolskaya pravda together with an article describing how he had become an 
engineer while continuing as a factory laborer.* The aim of Khrushchev’s model, 
of course, was to urge young people, instead of trying to finish the ten-year 
school, to leave earlier to work in industry and to complete their education while 
working. Khrushchev said, “More attention must be paid to night schools for 
working youth, so that all young men and women working in industry can, if 
they want, get a secondary education in such schools.” It should be noted that he 
did not state that young people attending night school would be obliged to 
reach the level ordinarily attained at the secondary schools. 

Khrushchev went on to propose that an earlier system of factory-and-mill 
schooling (FZU) be revived as the basic transition stage in moving from an 
uncompleted middle-school education to labor in industry. As to higher educa- 
tion, he “advised” placing emphasis on night-school correspondence courses, 
also combined with work in industry. He recommended that preference for 
admission to all higher schools be given to persons who had spent two or three 
years working in productive enterprises. 

The most important change proposed by Khrushchev for admission was that 
it be based not on intellectual ability but on recommendations that the candidates 
had distinguished themselves in industrial and social work and were tested and 
politically reliable persons. 

In enterprises and construction projects, in kolkhozes and sovkhozes, and in 
institutions, selection for higher educational establishments must be made with the 
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participation of Komsomol and trade-union organizations, which will submit ob- 
jective evaluations of how a person works and learns, how he behaves in the 
collective. 

In this connection there must be taken into consideration not only the desire of 
the candidate for admission to the higher educational institution but the evaluation 
of his activity by social organizations (the trade union, Komsomol), so that the 
selection will be based on degree of preparation, on attitude, and on the certainty 
that the person in question will justify the expenses incurred for him and that he 
can be really useful as a manager and organizer of industry. 


This principle for admission is by no means new. On the contrary, it represents 
an almost complete resurrection of the principle applied in the immediate post- 
Revolutionary years when the first attempt was being made to create a new Soviet 
intelligentsia out of the young members of the proletariat by what was called 
admission to the higher educational institutions “from the lathe” and “from the 
plow.” The conclusion may be drawn that this is a repetition of the earlier 
attempt to create a student body and a future intelligentsia of a new type out of 
workers and kolkhoz youth, or, at the very least, out of youth who have been 
“worked over” in proletarian industry for the purpose of changing their character 
and attitudes. 

Khrushchev noted as a “shameful phenomenon” the existing Soviet practice 
by which 

the ones who get into the higher educational institutions are not the ones who 
have a good preparation but the ones who have an influential papa or mamma who 
can manage to get their children admitted... 


The campaign for the nation-wide study inaugurated by the Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress consisted of putting in concrete terms for propaganda 
purposes the directives expressed in Khrushchev’s report in the form of advice 
and suggestions. Little was added in the course of the study except for a few 
details regarding the reform. As a result of the lack of any real discussion in 
connection with the study and consequently any real revisions, the nature of the 
changes and innovations in the system of secondary and higher education which 
the Soviet leaders plan to effect can be reliably inferred from Khrushchev’s 
speech. The new rules for admission to higher educational institutions pub- 
lished in the Soviet press on June 5 merely codified the changes announced by 
Khrushchev. 

One of the reasons leading the Kremlin to make a sharp break in the system 
of education was undoubtedly the labor shortage which has developed, partic- 
- ularly in connection with the immense construction projects in the North and 
East and in Kazakhstan, and also in connection with the construction projects 
envisaged in the May decree of the Party Central Committee calling for expansion 
of the chemical industry. The need for labor to expand the existing network 
of the metallurgical and coal industry has been stressed. Young people are 
especially needed for carrying out the projects involved in new construction in 
the undeveloped areas of the Soviet Union, where work is done under exception- 
ally difficult circumstances involving great hardships: 
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...the komsomol committee together with the sovnarkhozes [must] in the near 
future assemble and direct on a voluntary basis for building work in the eastern and 
northern regions of the country and in Kazakhstan no less than one million Komso- 
mol members and young people, primarily from the ranks of those who have finished 
secondary school.? 


In this respect, it must be remembered that during the next few years the 
Soviet authorities will meet great difficulties as far as the number of young people 
reaching working age is concerned. The young people who were born during and 
just after World War II are just now coming of age, and, as is well known, the 
birth rate for these years was very low. It is also important to note that Soviet 
youths who have finished the ten-year course have not become accustomed to 
physical labor, and this is one of the reasons why they attempt to enter a higher 
educational institution of some kind, try to find easy work, preferably in their 
own home towns, or even try to avoid work entirely-to “live off the work of 
others,” as an editorial in Kommunist entitled “Raise the Role of the Komsomol 
Members in Communist Construction” puts it.§ An article in Komsomolskaya 
pravda on June 8, 1958 is devoted in part to the same theme: 


There are unfortunately still among us young people who after finishing second- 
ary school avoid physical labor [and] regard it as an outrage to work in a factory 
of mine, on a construction site or in a kolkhoz and even in some cases prefer to do 
nothing at all, that is, are . . . parasites on socialist society. 


In similar vein an article in Uchitelskaya gazeta on June 5, 1958, entitled “What 
Are Your Views, Comrades?” relates that in Kursk Oblast ‘a considerable group 
of young people who finished the secondary school this last year are still not 
employed, are not working either in industrial enterprises or on kolkhozes.” 


The new First Secretary of the Komsomol, V. E. Semichastny, who was 
elected at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress, declared in a recent article in 
Komsomolskaya pravda entitled “Always and in Everything Follow the Counsels 
of Ilich,” that Soviet youth “narrow-mindedly divides labor into ‘clean’ and 
‘dirty’. ... There are unfortunately people who live according to the principle of 
giving society as little as possible and taking from it as much as possible.”’® 


Very characteristic of the attitude of Soviet youth and its relation to labor is 
the answer of a Soviet youth to the question why he was not working in a factory: 
“In a factory? That is not for me! Or on a farm either. We didn’t study for ten 
years in order to dig around in manure.”!° Another article in a 1958 issue of the 
same magazine, Semya i shkola, complains that parents only too frequently teach 
their children how to get along without working, by what is termed speculation 
for instance." 
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Accounts in the Soviet press of the love of work shown by Soviet youth 
working in the virgin lands or on construction projects are pure propaganda. The 
actual state of affairs is reflected in the following conversation reported in Kom- 
somolskaya pravda: “Why did I leave Kazakhstan? You would have left it yourself! 


Everybody ran away from there.”!” 

Construction in connection with the development of the so-called third metal- 
lurgical base of the Soviet Union, at Temir-Tau in Kazakhstan, for which the 
Komsomol assumed responsibility and to which Komsomol members are assigned 
by special travel orders, is progressing so poorly on account of mass flights of 
the young workers and general large-scale mismanagement, that the Komsomol 
Central Committee felt obliged to call an all-union conference of Komsol workers 
to discuss the problem. The situation was reported as follows: 


...at present the tempo of construction is unsatisfactory. Plans are disrupted, 
materials are not on hand. There is a large turnover of labor. Weakwilled people 
keep coming who immediately run home . . . . The Komsomol flame has been dying 
down. It is too weak at the building sites of factories, pits, and mines.'* 


The hard life led by youths working at construction sites, where labor is hard 
and poorly paid, or by those on kolkhozes and sovkhozes, as well as the impos- 
sibility of their getting a higher education and making a career corresponding to 
their abilities and desires on account of lack of funds and influential connections, 
result in dissatisfaction, envy, and sometimes complete disgust. To this can be 
added the hatred of the Soviet “golden youth,” the children of the “new” class 
of highly paid Soviet bureaucrats and experts, who are privileged in innumerable 
ways. Even Soviet officialdom cannot completely overlook the existence of such 
a privileged group and complaints that parents are not properly instructing their 
children have been made. Thus, one speaker at the recent Komsomol congress 
stated that “parents are bringing up their children poorly, spoil them, pamper 
them, on the basis that they themselves have shed blood for a better life and now 
their children ought not to experience hardship.” 


There are increased signs of antagonism on the part of the exploited toward 
their exploiters. It is being more frequently heard that in the “period of transition 
to Communism,” when the workers are to work according to their abilities and 
to receive according to their needs, the immense difference between the high 
salaries paid specialists and bureaucrats in economic enterprises and the low 
wages paid workers and kolkhoz members is out of place. An article on “Marx 
and the Present” in Kommunist, May, 1958, comments on this view as follows: 


Shallow-minded citizens erroneously regard as unreasonable the relatively high 
pay given to highly trained specialists—scientists, construction engineers, other 
important specialists, and so on. Moreover some comrades, defending this incorrect 
point of view, attempt to bolster it with a wrongly understood citation from Lenin."* 
12 Komsomolskaya pravda, May 22, 1958. 

13 Jbid., June 16, 1958. 
4 Kommunist, No. 7 (1958), p. 9. 
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An important reason for the reform is to bring into being a youth of a prole- 
tarian type and outlook by molding children from the earliest years by habituation 
to hard practical labor while in the middle school and by breaking them in to a 
proletarian mode of life. This is to be effected by obligatory work in the factories, 
the kolkhozes, or on construction sites during the interval between secondary and 
higher education or, rather, between completion of the secondary school and 
graduation from a higher school, since the majority of those going on to a higher 
education will, under the new system, obtain it without having to stop working. 


The Kremlin-is doing its best to create from Soviet youth a reliable “re- 
placement” for the future by subjecting it from school onwards to a psychological 
training with the accent on labor. To make doubly sure, the student body, which 
in recent years has tended towards increased criticism of the regime and continued 
effort to gain spiritual freedom, is to be made more “worthy” by permitting only 
youths of proven political reliability to continue their studies. Thus, knowledge 
and ability will be subordinated to political considerations. 

What is it then about the youth of the USSR that is causing the Soviet authori- 
ties so much worry concerning the future? Over and above the “hooliganism and 
drunkenness,” about which more and more is being written in the press, the main 
“sins” appear to be fivefold. First comes the enthusiasm being shown for the 
West and the Western way of life. At the moment the attraction is, of necessity, 
for the more superficial aspects--dress, music, art, films, and so on-but there is 
ample evidence to indicate that at least the germs of something more serious 
exist. Thus, the attacks on Western radio broadcasts would indicate that the 
message of freedom is falling on receptive ears. The Soviets, of course, put it 
differently, but the anxiety felt is evident: 

It is no secret that bourgeois nationalists, following the directives of their 
imperialist masters, are endeavoring to influence youth in every way possible, and 
for this purpose various rumors, radio broadcasts of the Voice of America, letters 
and provocational messages are used. They are trying to split our youth, to sow in it 
distrust of the Soviet authorities, propagandize in every way possible the supposedly 
better life in the capitalist countries.1® 
For its part, Soviet youth is trying more and more to adopt a middle-of-the- 

road standpoint. Molodoi Kommunist admitted quite openly that 

these persons of the past whisper to the youth, “There is no need to join the 
Komsomol, remain neutral.” To confuse its consciousness they make considerable 
efforts to propagate the malignant broadcasts of such stations as The Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe.'® 
Second comes the upsurge of religious feelings. This is manifest among the 

youth, even Komsomol members, and is often linked with the desire for “neu- 
trality.” As so often in the Soviet Union, the comments are made, or at least the 
question raised, in the form of stories based on real-life incidents. Thus, on May 
30, 1958 Komsomolskaya pravda published an article describing how a young girl, 


13 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 18, 1958. 
16 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 5 (1958), pp. 54—5. 
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often awarded prizes for her work and a member of the raion Komsomol com- 
mittee, had married in a church, gone into virtual retirement, and set up a large 
icon in her home. Purely literary works, too, are showing a tendency to favor 
religion. Tendryakov’s tale The Miracle Worker, for example, shows the influence 
of religion and the church on the life and mutual relations of Soviet people in the 
countryside. In a conflict between the local teacher and priest, the scales are 
clearly weighted in favor of the priest, who is clever, polite, condescending, a 
brilliant talker on questions of foreign policy, and completely steadfast and 
unyielding in religious questions.1? 

The general conclusion seems to be that the authorities are finding it more and 
more difficult to cope with the increased religious feelings manifest among youth. 
The following are quotations from the leading Communist youth press: 


Will a young man or girl follow the Komsomol or prove to be under the influ- 
ence of the church?—this is a problem about which every primary organization is 
compelled to think. 

Educational work among youth in our republic is complicated by the fact that 
the church-goers do everything to hinder it.1® 

It is well known what harm religion causes the Communist education of youth.!® 

What is to be done so that the youth does not observe religious rites??° 


Finally, first secretary of the Lithuanian Komsomol Petkiavicius ina speech at 
the Thirteenth Congress had the following to say on the influence of the Catholic 
church on Soviet youth: 

There are quite a few shortcomings and difficulties in our ideological education 
of our youth. These difficulties consist presently in the increased activity of the 
Catholic clergy, which is the legal center for the spreading of reactionary, nation- 
alistic views. The reactionary Catholic clergy is using all the means at its disposal 
to influence youth.*! 


Third is the attitude to political education. The recent Komsomol Congress 
and articles published in the Soviet press clearly indicate that political education 
is neither having the desired effect of spreading the theories of Marxism-Leninism 
among the Komsomol, not to mention the broader circles of the youth, nor 
indeed is being carried out with anything resembling enthusiasm. For example, in 
his report at the congress Shelepin noted that “the Komsomol political network 
is still working weakly” and that “‘many circles and political schools still exist only 
on paper.”’®? Then again, virtually the whole of issue No. 8 (1958) of Partiinaya 
zhizn centers around the complaint that the Komsomol and Soviet youth in 
general are not showing any desire to master the theories of Marxism-Leninism. 
Improvements in political work among students are looked upon as one of the 
best solutions. 
~~ 1? Znamya, No. 5 (1958), pp. 3—55. 

18 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 5 (1958), p. 57. 

19 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 16, 1958. 

20 Molodoi Kommunist, op. cit., p. 66. 

21 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 18, 1958. 

22 Jbid., April 16, 1958. 
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Soviet theoreticians, in their so far completely unsuccessful attempts to find 
the root of the trouble, are sometimes coming to quite absurd conclusions. In an 
article significantly entitled “Does a Schoolboy need a Watch?” the conclusion 
reached is that comfort and “‘excessive” amenities are spoiling Soviet youth and 
hindering its education in the spirit of Communism: 

Things subordinate the young person to them, take up his attention, and distract 
him from major vital aims and ideals; things become for him a means of superficial 
amusement, develop egotism, a mercenary attitude to life. Is it necessary to say how 
harmful and dangerous this is to the cause of Communist education??* 


>.99 


Fourth comes what is termed a “consumer’s” attitude towards socialism, a 
phrase used to condemn Soviet youth’s desire to have a few more of the “good 
things” of life. The slogan “you only live once” is very popular among Soviet 
youth, and succinctly expresses the younger generation’s attitude. Kommunist 
recently devoted a leading article to the problem, and showed great concern over 
the belief frequently being expressed that a worker should receive the “whole 
product of his labor.”’*4 

Fifth comes the striving for spiritual freedom. Because of the very nature of 
the problem and the danger of actually aggravating it, the reports published in 
the Soviet press are extremely meager, but sufficient to show that the striving 
for spiritual freedom is widespread, particularly among the students. Thus, 
Shelepin stated, ““Some young men and girls, primarily from among the students, 
have made nihilistic statements in which the achievements of the Soviet people 
were belittled and Soviet life presented in a distorted light.”**® Partiinaya zhizn 
added, “‘A certain part of the youth, which has grown up, as one says, in ‘easy’ 
conditions, does not understand the nature of our difficulties, criticizes all and 
everything.” ?® Then again, a Mo/odoi Kommumist article stressed that “our students, 
divorced from life, do not always correctly understand and evaluate Soviet life. 
Naturally we cannot reconcile ourselves to this.”*? 

One interesting side light of the campaign to distract the youth of the country 
from dangerous political discussions is the fact that cheap noyels about adven- 
turers, spies, saboteurs, and even detective stories—all long frowned upon by the 
authorities—are now being published by the thousand. It is clear that Sherlock 
Holmes and the characters of H. Rider Haggard, and so on, are being used on the 
assumption that if the half-formed desires of Soviet youth cannot be controlled 
at least it would be best to deflect them into channels comparatively harmless to 


the regime. 
* 


A further stage in the attempt to produce the ideal Soviet man was the 
introduction of boarding schools announced by Khrushchev at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. They will be on the lines of the pre-Revolutionary boarding 


23 Semya i shkola, No. 5 (1958), p. 22. 
24 Kommunist, No. 7 (1958), pp. 3—18. 
25 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 16, 1958. 
26 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8 (1958), p. 5. 
27 Molodoi Kommunist, op. cit., p. 65. 
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schools and will have the best possible conditions for study and the finest 
teachers available, and their aim will be to provide the ideal Communist educa- 
tion.*8 To date the curriculums of these schools have not been published, probably 
because they have not been finally ratified, and there is likely to be a certain 
amount of experimenting before they are finally agreed on. According to the 
articles on the boarding schools which appeared at the end of 1957 and the 
beginning of 1958, by way of an experiment piano lessons, dancing, social 
behavior, and foreign languages, primarily French, have been introduced. The 
advanced grades are also to have lessons on ethics,?* but the first schools, or- 
ganized in 1956, have not been running long enough yet to have advanced grades, 
not having yet gone beyond the sixth grade. 


The magazine Semya i shkola recently published ar article on the boarding 
schools, which were described as a “new type of educational establishment,” 
whose aim was the “education of the new man of Communist society.” The 
article refers to the large numbers of children in the schools: 60,000 in the RSFSR 
in the 1957—58 school year, 100,000 in 1958—59, while in 1960 it is claimed that 
the figure will reach one million. It is stressed that the initial problems involved in 
any new undertaking are being successfully overcome and that “the boarding 
schools in future years will become truly model centers of the Communist edu- 
cation of children.” The article also stresses the need to overcome the influence of 
milieu and the home in the education of the children. Bad habits and prejudices 
must be “tactfully and cleverly rooted out.’ 


The most likely reason for the boarding schools’ relatively low present rate of 
expansion is the shortage of teachers and properly equipped rooms. The situation 
will deteriorate if the huge planned increase in the number of boarding school 
pupils for 1960 is actually effected. However, the expected reform of the educa- 
tional system may also bring changes into the boarding school system. 


* 


At the first Congress of the union of educational workers and higher school 
and research institute personnel, vice-president of the Academy of Sciences of the 
RSFSR Goncharov made the following comment, which appears to be the basis 
of the whole reform: 


We must make the eight-grade system the basis of the school, with a rather high 
standard of knowledge in all subjects. 

On the basis of the eight-grade general and polytechnical school there can be 
various types of secondary school.#4 


On the basis of the information available, after the changes the picture will be 
as follows. The present unified ten-year general educational school will be 


28 Bulletin, No. 2 (1957), pp. 43—48. 
29 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 17, 1958. 
30 Semya i shkola, No. 5 (1958). 

31 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 16, 1958. 
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abolished, and will be replaced by a seven- or eight-year school plus an additional 
preparatory grade. The age groups covered by the school will be from six to 
14 or 15. 

In secondary schools the time spent on theoretical subjects is to be reduced 
considerably. Instead, practical courses are to be introduced. Thus, the lower 
grades will spend 25%, of their school time on learning “‘work habits,” while the 
higher grades will spend half their time on “training for productive work.” All 
the senior grades are to have workshops and the like at their disposal. 

As Uchitelskaya gazeta states outright: “The existing curriculums of the second- 
ary school must be fundamentally reexamined and reduced in order to create 
better conditions for the combination of teaching and productive work.”* 
Molodoi Kommunist gave a few more details: 


Training for work must begin from the first grade and continue constantly until 
graduation from the secondary school. At first there will be manual labor, then 
study in up-to-date locksmiths’ and carpenters’ workshops and, finally, the inclusion 
of senior graders in productive work in the economy.** 


On finishing a general educational course the former students are to go directly 
to the factory or collective farm, where they are to complete their secondary 
education in evening agricultural or workers’ schools. However, even at the 
evening classes, in addition to general educational subjects, there will be courses 
designed to increase the workers’ qualifications in a particular specialty. Alter- 
natively, the students may enroll in the new system of factory training which 
includes trade schools. Up to 80°%, of the two or three years’ training time will be 
spent on productive work. There will also be one- or two-year courses in special- 
ized agricultural subjects in the sovkhozes and agricultural regions. Finally, the 
students can enter three-year schools for specialized training in physics and 
mathematics, technology, biology and agronomics, medicine, the humanities, 
and so on, or specialized technical schools. 


According to a report given by Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 
Elyutin, the training of specialists at higher educational establishments is to take 
the following forms: (1) a two-years’ correspondence course, with the possi- 
bility of transfer to full-time studies; (2) correspondence courses, as at present; 
(3) evening courses; and (4) full-time study divorced from factory work.** 


Anyone at full-time work may enroll for the first three courses, providing he 
has successfully passed the competitive examinations. Special grants are awarded 
to persons who prove satisfactory both at their studies and in productive and 
social work, although this does not enable them to stop working. Later, if they 
receive the necessary recommendations from their place of work they may be 
permitted to complete their education at a higher educational establishment. 
Students at evening higher educational establishments, who after two years’ 





32 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 22, 1958. 
33 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 5 (1958), p. 74. 
34 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 16, 1958. 








study and full-time productive work pass their examinations well and receive the 
necessary recommendations from their place of work, are to have the amount of 
time they have to spend in production reduced during the remainder of their 
course. 

At present educational, industrial, and trade union specialists are working out 
the question of merging higher education with productive work. Combined facto- 
ries and higher educational establishments are being set up, and one is planned 
for the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine, where all students will work in 
shifts of four hours, or through the day, while studying there the rest of the time. 
The implication is that the students will both study and produce specific items. 

In his report, Elyutin outlined briefly the main tasks which the Soviet leaders 
are setting for the next few years. He placed particular emphasis on the need to 
train specialists for the various branches of the economy and he singled out for 
special mention atomic and jet technology, missile construction, radio technology, 
and allied fields of study. 

It is doubtful whether the Soviet leaders will succeed in their attempt to re- 
educate Soviet youth along lines favorable to the Party, although, as a result of the 
new regulations for admission to higher educational establishments and the em- 
phasis being placed on political reliability, the Kremlin will probably manage to 
reduce the political ferment and strivings for spiritual freedom which had been on 
the increase among the Soviet students. However, there is little doubt that the 
reform of the educational system will result in a drop in the general standard. The 
Kremlin is evidently prepared to tolerate this in its efforts to create a future gener- 
ation, to which it can entrust its task of spreading Communism throughout the 
world. Y. Marin 
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REVIEWS 





Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 8, 1958. 


Issue No. 8 is considerably larger than usual, although at first glance there 
appears to be no reason for this. The lead article ““A Nation-wide Affair” deals 
with the routine economic campaign called for in the decisions of the recent May 
Party Central Committee plenary session. The session ratified a plan for stepping 
up the development of the chemical industry, in particular the output of synthetic 
materials and products, in order to meet economic and consumer needs. In other 
words, the whole article is a “battle program” calling for action in the chemical 
industry. : 

Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party N. Podgorny’s ““The Communist 
Party of the Ukraine—A Combat Unit of the Great Soviet Communist Party” 
was written to mark the forthcoming fortieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. In accordance with long-standing procedure 
articles of this type only mention the successes achieved by the Party, the negative 
sides of its activity being ignored. S. Kosior, P. Postyshev, V. Zatonsky, and 
V. Chubar, who for twenty years were condemned as “enemies of the people,” 
are now listed as close companions-in-arms and pupils of Lenin. The obligatory 
panegyric to Khrushchev follows: 


Comrade N. S. Khrushchev put particularly much work into developing the 
economy and culture of the Ukrainian SSR, building the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine, [and] rallying it around the Leninist Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 


Molotov and Kaganovich, who were directly connected with the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, are referred to later on, but in a different tone: 


The Communist Party of the Ukraine has always vigilantly guarded the unity 
of the Party, the strict observation of the standards of Party life, the realization of 
the Lenin principles of collective leadership. This is clearly expressed in the un- 
animous approval and support by the Ukrainian Communist Party [and] the whole 
Ukrainian people for the decisions of the June [1957] Party Central Committee 
plenary session on the Malenkov-Kaganovich-Molotov anti-Party group and their 
adherent Shepilov. 


Secretary of the Udmurt Oblast Committee G. Vorobev’s “A Krai Restored 
by Soviet Construction” was written to mark the 400th anniversary of the union 
of Udmurtia and Russia. The author has selected a number of historical 
episodes purporting to show the unbelievable oppression in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, and the opportunities for development since the Soviets came to power. 
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The reason for the size of the present issue of Kommunist becomes clear from 
the article “The Report of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party at the Seventh Party Congress” by Bulgarian Party first secretary Todor 
Zhivkov. Presumably Kommunist has given so much space to the conference 
because, first, Khrushchev made a speech at it, and, second, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party is in many respects considered a bulwark of Communist ideology by 
Moscow. The report is held up as a model for the other satellite Communist 
parties, not forgetting Tito and the Yugoslav Party, of course. 


In itself, the report contains nothing new; it merely repeats the usual type of 
Soviet report—numerous quotations from Lenin, attacks on America, “aggressive 
military blocs,” and Tito—in accordance with recent Soviet policy. 


Member of the editorial board of Kommunist D. Ponomarev’s “Fundamental 
Problems of the Present Struggle Against Revisionism” shows that the Kremlin 
is seriously disturbed by the critical attitude toward Communist dogmas. Pono- 
marev gives in some detail the reasons for revisionism; they include a favorable 
evaluation of the economic situation in the capitalist countries by the revisionists, 
the “‘activization of the ideological struggle against the ideas of Communism,” 
and the influx of nonworking-class elements into the workers’ movement in non- 
Communist countries. The revisionists have in a number of cases committed a 
cardinal sin: “Contemporary revisionists have set about openly denying the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, denying the class struggle in contemporary 
capitalist society.” 

Further, Tito, the advocate of National Communism, Nagy, and his followers 
are condemned as betrayers of the working class and counterrevolutionaries. 
The Bulgarian Party leaders are held up as models of exemplary behavior. 
They are supposedly carrying on a fierce campaign against revisionism. However, 
in spite of everything, the admission slips in at the end of the article that 
“the danger from revisionism is not measured only by the number of its adherents. 
Revisionism is dangerous as an ideological weapon which is being used by the 
powerful apparatus of imperialism and reaction.” 

Chen Bo-da’s “Yugoslav Revisionism—A Product of the Policy of Imperi- 
alism” is directed first against the Yugoslav Communists and, second, against 
revisionists in general. Tito comes under fire for accepting American economic 
aid, which from 1945 through 1957 amounted to $2.7 billion. 


Finally, E. Varga’s “Problems of the Postwar Industrial Cycle and the new 
Overproduction Crisis” reviews Soviet economical development since the death 
of Stalin with the aim of showing that Soviet industry is not as overloaded with 
military orders as is its American counterpart. It follows from this that the Com- 
munist system must be superior to the capitalist. A. Gaev 
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Law in Eastern Europe 


Edited by Z. Szrrmar 
A Series of Publications issued by The Documentation Office for East European Law, No. 1, 
University of Leyden, 1958, 84 pp. 





The dynamics and statistics of Soviet law not only provide material for 
lawyers but are also an important source of information for the study of political, 
economic, and social relations in the USSR. In this sense questions of Soviet law 
pass beyond the framework of specialized juridical research and their study 
becomes of interest for the general reader in the non-Communist world. Hence, 
any elucidation of these questions must be comprehensible even to the non- 
specialist. The present volume, published by the Documentation Office for East 
European Law of the University of Leyden as the first of a series on legal questions 
in the USSR and its satellites, to a considerable degree meets this prerequisite 
both in theme and treatment. 


One of the most important articles in this symposium is G. Kuypers’ “Social 
Insurance in the Soviet Union,” in which the author correctly examines the sub- 
ject not in a vacuum, but by way of comparison with the problem in the non- 
Communist world. The article gives an outline of the individual elements which 
go to make up the Soviet social insurance system, as well as making an analysis of 
the social groups within the Soviet population entitled to insurance and the con- 
ditions under which it is granted. A concise, but nevertheless exhaustive historical 
outline of the way the problem of social insurance developed in Russia from 1912 
to the present day is given. Of particular value is the clear picture given of the 
influence of individual phases in the political development of the Soviet Union 
(from the oversimplification of the period immediately after the October Revo- 
lution, through the New Economic Policy to the present complex economic and 
political system) on the Soviet concept of social insurance. 


Such a historical review makes it considerably easier to grasp the essentials of 
the problem and to understand what the fundamental difference in principle 
between the Soviet system and those of the West really is. This is extremely 
important since formally the USSR has not contributed anything new nor departed 
from the organizational pattern of social insurance accepted in the West. The dif- 
ference becomes clear on studying the sources from which Soviet social insur- 
ance obtains its funds (pp. 43-45). The author draws attention to the fact that in 
the Soviet Union, as in other countries, contributions are levied from workers 
and salaried employees for social insurance. However, these contributions take 
the form of deductions from the overall wage fund and are made by the enter- 
prises without the direct participation of the persons insured, while in the West 
the contributions are, to a certain extent, made directly by the persons insured. 
The claim that Soviet workers and salaried employees are insured at the state’s 
expense is a complete fiction, since the general wage fund, from which the con- 
tributions are taken, are as much the property of the workers as their actual wages. 
The matter is so arranged, however, as to give the impression that in the USSR 
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workers receive their pension as a gift from the state (p. 46), while in the West one 
has a right to a pension only by paying insurance contributions. 


This results in a number of legal, economic, and psychological peculiarities 
which are examined in detail in the article. Typical is the fact that the Soviet 
state uses ‘ts monopoly to use social insurances as an means of regulating labor 
problems and increasing labor discipline. This can be seen in the interrelationship 
of pension and length of work at any particular. establishment (the struggle to 
prevent persons changing their place of work at will), the differentiation in pen- 
sions in different branches of industry, the efforts to make all members of the 
family work (the section on pensions in the event of the breadwinner’s death), 
and so on. 


In the section dealing with the State Pensions Act of July 14, 1956 information 
is given on the position of persons receiving pensions in the Soviet Union, the 
chaotic method by which the pensions of the various categories of workers are 
established, the Soviet family, and the standard of living of Soviet workers in 
general. This information is based on material provided by the commissions of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR which examined about 12,000 workers’ letters 
from all parts of the Soviet Union in connection with the drawing up of the recent 
law and on statements made by various Soviet leaders. An English translation of 
the State Pensions Act is appended. The analysis of all this material considerably 
enhances the value of the article. 


In the final section of the article, the author points out that the Soviet pensions 
system in the past was not renowned for its stability and that the new law does not 
envisage any guarantees that there will not be discrepancies between prices and 
pensions. This contrasts with the practice of a number of Western countries 
where measures designed to raise the level of pensions in connection with the 
growth in the national income, a kind of automatic stabilizer, were introduced 
into the legislation on social insurance. 


N. S. Timasheff’s ““The Procurators’ Office in the USSR” gives a historical 
sketch of the prosecuting magistracy from pre-Revolutionary times (the position 
before the legal reforms of 1864 and the later stages down to 1917) and its evo- 
lution after its restoration in 1922 during the New Economic Policy (it had been 
abolished in 1918). At first there were constant disputes with the local organs of 
Soviet authority. However, the government’s policy of centralizing this body 
went on gradually, but systematically and was finally completed in 1933. 


The article gives an outline of the organization of the prosecuting magistracy 
under the law of May 24, 1955, and also of its rights and duties both in the 
maintenance of general legality and in the field of criminal law. The author 
correctly asserts that all the efforts of the central authorities to ensure the inde- 
pendence of the local prosecutors have been mainly fruitless in view of the fact 
that public prosecutors, as members of the Communist Party, are directly subor- 
dinate to the local Party organs. The conclusion reached in the article cannot be 
disputed: the Soviet magistracy, as a result of the absence of an independent 
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ourt, is prevented from fulfilling its functions just as much as was the case in 
‘sarist Russia prior to the reform of 1864. 

Closely connected with this article is Z. Szirmai’s “Res Judicata in the Law 
f the USSR,” which discusses court decisions which have been embodied in the 
iw. It reveals a feature typical of Soviet jurisdiction, as a result of which a “‘final” 
ourt decision may be rescinded, amended, or reexamined. Thus, the concept of 
egality (and hence illegality) in the Soviet Union is extremely vague. 

Unfortunately, this article is written in a somewhat compressed and dry 
nanner, which, although not reducing its value, makes it less accessible to the 
reneral reader. 

The final article in this volume is J. D. Korevaar’s ““Le Droit des Transports 
par Chemin de Fer en URSS,” which takes the reader into a more restricted 
sphere of legal relations and shows how these relations have changed with the 
shifts in general Soviet policy at each stage of socialist construction. The author 
gives a detailed examination of all the characteristic features of railroad transpor- 
tation law in the USSR, governed as it is by the specific nature of the Soviet 








economy, and of the role played by a planned basis. 


In sum, it may be said that the symposium answers all the demands expected 
of scientific research and is a valuable contribution to the history of Soviet law 


as such. 


A. Aleksandrov. 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

A, ADAMOVICH, Opposition to Sovietization 
in Belorussian Literature (1917—1957), Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 38, 204 pp. (In English). 

This is a detailed study of Belorussian literature 
in the Soviet period under various headings: the 
1917—18 revolutions; the Polish occupation of 
1919—20; the escape inwards from reality, 1920— 
22; the search for new paths and the revival of 
1922—25; the coming to the fore of the National 
Progressives, 1925—26; the renewal of reaction 
and the participation of the Communist Nation- 
alists, 1927—-29; and the post-1929 period. A post- 
script describes the Belorussian literary scene today. 

A bibliography, biographical notes, and some 
original Belorussian texts are appended. 
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ARABIC 
(In Arabic). 


REVIEW, No.1, 1958, 64 pp. 


In March 1958, the Institute published the first 
issue of the Arabic Review, in Arabic. The aim of 
the new magazine is to familiarize the Arab reader 
with Communism’s attitude towards Islam and 
the Arab world in general. 


The first article is A. Kantemir’s “Islam and 
Communism,” which illustrates the incompati- 
bility of Islam and Communism and gives examp- 
les of antireligious persecution among Moslems 
in the USSR. 

Hag Araf Ben Sultan’s “The Different Aspects 
of Soviet Propaganda in the Arab and Islamic 
World” deals with the Soviet Union’s efforts to 
secure a foothold in the Near and Middle East. 

Zaki Walidi Toughan’s “Recent Soviet Policy 
in Turkestan” discusses Soviet methods of coloni- 
zation in Turkestan and the artificial division of 
the country into five separate states. 

A. Koot’s “The Status of Turkic Culture in the 
Soviet Union” deals with the Soviet efforts to 
influence Turkic culture in Azerbaidzhan by such 
measures as the imposition of the Russian ortho- 
graphy and the introduction of foreign terms into 
the language. 

“A ‘Theological’ School for the Propagation of 
Communism” is an extract from an article by 
Alessandro Baussani published in Oriente Moderno, 
Rome, issue No. 8, 1954. It contains an account 
of Communism’s exploitation of religion, with 
particular reference to the Islamic theologica 
school at Bokhara. 





CAUCASIAN REVIEW, 
160 pp. (In English). 

This issue begins with K. Tschenkeli’s “‘Agrar- 
ian Reform in the Republic of Georgia, 1918 to 
1921,” which discusses the Georgian agrarian 
question at the outbreak of the 1917 Revolution, 
the Transcaucasian government’s policy after che 
secession from Russia, and Soviet agrarian policy 
after the republic was incorporated into the Soviet 
Union in 1921. 

L. Mikirtitchian’s ““Was There an Armenian 
Renaissance?” outlines the Armenian cultural and 
economic renaissance between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. The various Marxist and non- 
Marxist theories on the exact nature and impor- 
tance of the movement are discussed in some 
detail. 

A. Paramonov’s “The Mountain Forests in the 
Northern Caucasus” is devoted to the utilization 
of the country’s timber resources, showing how 
the need to meet official plans is leading to reckless 
and unplanned felling of trees in the area. 


No. 5, 1957, 


R. Karcha’s “The Restoration of the Liquidated 
Republics and the Rehabilitation of the Deported 
Peoples” discusses recent measures to rehabilitate 
those peoples deported under Stalin—the Chechen, 
Ingush, Karachai, Balkars, and Kalmyks. The pro- 
paganda aims of the recent measures are clearly 
brought to the fore, showing that the Soviets are 
anxious to create a good impression in Moslem 
countries and to reassure the non-Russian national 
minorities in the Soviet Union. 

Y. Mironenko’s “The Question of Population 
Dynamics in the Soviet Union During the Period 
1939—1956” takes as its starting point the official 
Soviet handbook The National Economy of the 
USSR, published in 1956. The author compares 
Soviet figures on the population of the Soviet 
Union with earlier calculations by Western 
experts; he then endeavors to break down the 
changes in the size of the population’s various 
age groups and the various population shifts 
resulting from World War II. 


L. Massissian’s “Development of Critical Ten- 
dencies in Soviet Armenia” shows that there is 
now greater freedom of expression in Armenian 
literary criticism and linguistics. In articles 
published in 1956 und 1957 writers even dared to 
defend such officially condemned literary move- 
ments as symbolism and romanticism, while the 
publication of the four-volume Russian-Armenian 
dictionary gave rise to considerable criticism of 
the policy of Russianizing the Armenian language. 
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R. Traho’s “Literature on Chechen-Ingushes 
and Karachay-Balkars” contains an exhaustive 
bibliography of works on these peoples. 


The “Reviews” section contains reviews ot 
Leninian Ughiov Nos. 1—4 (1957) by N. Arrissian; 
Teghekagir, Nos. 2 and 3 (1957), by L. Mikirtit 
chian; Walter Kolarz’s Russia and her Colonies ; 
A. Benningsen and H. Carrére d’Encausse’s Un 
république soviétique musulmane: le Dagestan, by 
D. Souz; Djeyhun bey Hadjibeyli’s “Les vraies 
raisons de la déstalinisation” in Psyché, No. 3 
(1956), Parmazeb, Nos. 9 and 10 (1956), by L. 
Armenian; Pioner, Nos. 11 and 12 (1956), and 
Nos. 1--3 (1957), by H. Khachatrian; A. Hako- 
bian’s Sovetakan Hayastan zhokhovrdakan tntesutyan 
verakangnman zhamanakashrchanum, 1921—1925 (So- 
viet Armenia During the Period of the Recovery 
of the National Economy, 1921—1925), by 
N. Arrissian; K. Badalian’s Dashnakneri haka- 
revolyutsion gorsuneutyan ni shark phasteri masin, 
1918—1920 t. t. zhamanakashrdzhanum (About 
Some Proofs of the Anti-Revolutionary Activities 
of the Dashnaks during the Period 1918—1920), 
by K. Armen; S. Gershon’s *Ukhod cherkesov iz 
Izrailya”” (The Departure of the Cherkessi from 
Israel) in Novoe russkoe slovo, October 2, 1957. 

A “Chronicle of Events” is appended. 
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VESTNIK, No. 25, 1957, 156 pp. (In Russian). 


This issue begins with an obituary of Professor 
A. G. Sorgenfrey who died on December 15, 1957. 


The first article, G. Vvedensky’s “‘Forty Years 
of Organizing the Administration of Soviet 
Industry and its Current Reorganization,” gives 
a short outline of the development of Sovict 
industrial administrative organization, and then 
goes on to discuss the recent reforms connected 
with the reorganization. The article contains much 
statistical data and a diagram of the administrative 
structure of the Moscow city sovnarkhoz is given 
as an example. 


A. Poplyuiko’s “Soviet Metallurgy Until the 
End of World War II (1917—1945)” examines the 
Soviet metallurgical industry by periods: the Civil 
War, the New Economic Policy, the five-year 
plans, and World War II. Much statistical data 
and numerous tables are given. 


A. Konash’s “The Modernization of Soviet 
Railroad Transportation” reviews the status of the 
Soviet railroads from the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress to the end of 1957. 











\. Gaev’s “The Return of Soviet Art and 
‘erature to its Former Subservient Role” dis- 
sses Soviet art over the last few years, dwelling 
particular on such phenomena as the rehabilita- 
mn of individual Soviet writers and the appear- 
ce in the Soviet press of a number of works 
iticizing Soviet life. Much attention is given to 
discussion of socialist realism which has been 
jing on among Soviet literary figures. 
V. Seduro’s “F. M. Dostoevsky and the Trag- 
ly of Revolution, as Seen by the Soviets” 
camines the views of such writers as D.S. 
ierezhkovsky, V. F. Pereverzov, and a number 
f Soviet critics and writers on Dostoevsky’s 
orks. 
C. Krivetskaya’s ““The Organization of Soviet 
ibraries (1917—1957)” examines the state of 
braries in the first years of the Revolution, the 
pes of libraries, the catalogues, the official funds, 
vork with the readers, and the library staff. 
The section “Notes” contains P. Vengrov’s 
The Underground Organizations in Soviet Con- 
entration Camps (1946-1954).” 
The section “Criticism and Bibliography” con- 
1ins reviews of Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago by 
13. Shiryaev; A. V. Bogdanov’s The Sailors of the 
taltic Fleet in 1917 by Admiral G. Graf; S. A. 
semenov-Zuser’s “The Fish Market in Kher- 
ones” in Vestnik drevnei istorii, No. 2, 1947, and 
\. V. Shafranskaya’s ““On the Mixo-Hellenes” in 
| ‘estnik drevnei istorii, No. 3, 1956, by A. Kotseva- 
ov. 
A list of new literature on the Soviet Union and 
Communism is appended. 
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SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 4, 1957, 148 pp. (In 
German). 

This issue begins with G. Hilger’s “Soviet 
Foreign Policy from 1917 through 1939,” in 
which the author reviews Soviet relations with 
other countries and the aims of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

R. Maurach’s “‘Forty Years of Nationality Law 
in the USSR” is an analysis of the nationality 
problem in Soviet theory. The development of 





Soviet nationality law is examined historically and 
the concept of national autonomy examined from 
a juridical standpoint. Special sections are given 
over to Soviet methods of subjugating the national 
minorities. 

G. Wedensky’s “Forty Years of Soviet In- 
dustrial Organization and the Latest Reform” 
deals with a very up-to-date question—the 1957 
reorganization, which has still not been settled. 

V. Cabagi’s “Forty Years of Soviet Policy in 
the Near East” is a short outline of the develop- 
ment of Soviet attempts at expansion at the ex- 
pense of the Arab world. 

V. Kubijovyc’s “An Encyclopedia of Ukrainian 
Studies” gives a résumé of earlier Ukrainian 
encyclopedias. The author treats the first, pub- 
lished part of this work in some detail and then 
outlines the material to be included in the second 
part. 

The section “Philosophy and Art” contains a 
report read by G. Wetter in Bolzano at an inter- 
national congress devoted to questions of Euro- 
pean culture, entitled “Soviet Philosophy Since 
Stalin’s Death.” The author draws the conclusion 
that in spite of the changes in the ideological 
climate since the death of the late dictator there 
have been no changes of principle and Soviet 
scholars are still bound by dialectical materialism. 

J. Rihle’s “The Tragedy of the Russian 
Revolutionary Theater” discusses the rehabilita- 
tion of individual playwrights and producers 
since the Twentieth Party Congress and then goes 
on to sketch the development of the Soviet 
theater in general. The importance of the pre- 
Revolutionary activity of such producers as 
Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, Tairov, and Vakhtangov 
is stressed. The final section is devoted to the 
intrusion of Stalinism into art. 

The section “Reviews” contains reviews of the 
following works: George F. Kennan’s Russia 
Leaves the War, by L. Bilas; Erdmann Hanish’s 
Geschichte Sowjetrusslands 1917—1941, by B. von 
Richthofen; Ivan Mirtschuk’s Geschichte der 
ukrainischen Kultur ; Albert Galter’s Le Livre rouge de 
l’Eglise persécutée, by A. von Kultschytskyj; and 
Walter Hildebrandt’s Die Sowjetunion, Macht und 
Krise, by B. von Richthofen, 











CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
June 1958 


1 Report published of Khrushchev’s speech at 
opening of the All-Union Industrial Exhibition 
in Moscow. 

Report published of departure for home from 
Moscow of Finnish President Kekkonen. 

“Explanations of the Basic Principles for the 
Development of Chinese Agriculture for 
1956—65,” ratified at the Eighth Chinese Party 
Congress, published. 

The North Korean Minister of Defense 
arrives in Moscow. 


to 


Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Soviet-Indian agreement on a Moscow- 
Delhi air line signed in Delhi. 

Gromyko receives French Ambassador 
Maurice Dejean. 

Direct Moscow-Brussels air line introduced. 
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Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Canadian prime minister Diefenbaker on the 
Soviet government’s decision to cease atomic 
and nuclear weapon tests published. 

Agreement signed in Tokyo on regular 
Sovict-Japanese steamer services. 

Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratifies Sovict- 
Albanian trade and navigation treaty. 

Tenth plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions held in 
Moscow. 

Italian premier Zoli’s reply to Khrushchev’s 
note on the Soviet government’s decision to 
cease atomic and nuclear weapon tests pub- 
lished. 

Monthly courses for heads of propaganda 
departments of oblast and krai committees and 
union republic Party central committees begin 
in Moscow. 


P= 


New regulations for .admission to Soviet 
higher educational establishments published. 
The King and Queen of Nepal arrive in 
Moscow. 
Exchange of letters between the US State 
Department and the Soviet embassy in the US 
on the Antarctic published. 
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Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratifies Sovict- 
Polish protocol on the demarcation or Soviet 
and Polish territorial waters in the Gulf of 
Danzig. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Seventh Bul- 
garian Party Congress published. 

Communiqué on exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet-Norwegian agreement 
on cultural cooperation published. 

Plenary session of the Tambov Oblast 
Committee ends. 

Supreme Sovict of the USSR ratifies Sovict- 
North Vict Nam trade and navigation 
agreement. 

Delegation of British industrialists leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Report published of enrollment of students 
for the Party schools. 


Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower on ways 
of improving and developing Sovict-US 
relations published. 

Delegation of Finnish businessmen and 
cultural figures arrives in Moscow. 

TASS report published of the organization 
of a USSR-Japan Society. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Sofia 
published. 


Report published on plenary session of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. 
Khrushchev receives representatives of British 
peace organizations. 

Reception held by the Party Central Com- 
mittee for Austrian Communist Party Central 
Committee delegation. 


Fourth session of Academy of Building and 
Architecture of the USSR begins in Moscow. 


Delegation of Belgian Young Socialist Move- 
ment arrives in Moscow. 

The Deputy Chairman of the Indonesian 
Parliament arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on plenary session of the 
Kirgiz Party Central Committee. 

New magazine Sovetskoe kitaevedenie pub- 
lished. 
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Gromyko receives the Hungarian, North 
Viet Nam, North Korean, Mongolian, Polish, 
Czech, Yugoslav, Swedish, US, British, and 
French ambassadors and the Albanian, Bul- 
garian, East German, Chinese, and Indian 
chargés d’affaires. 

Chairman of the State Committee for For- 
eign Economic Liaison S. A. Skachkov receives 
chairman of the executive organ and general 
director of the UN Technical Assistance 
Board. 


Eisenhower’s letter to Khrushchev on the 
convocation of a conference to study methods 
of tracing violations of an agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear tests published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Afghan border treaty. 

Soviet government memorandum of June 13 
to US government on the convocation of a 
conference of experts to study methods of 
tracing nuclear explosions published. 

Protocol on Soviet-Polish merchant marine 
cooperation signed in Moscow. 


Sessions of departments of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR begin in Moscow. 
Agreement on direct Moscow-Amsterdam 
air line signed in the Hague. 
Gromyko receives the US, British, and 
French ambassadors. 


Hungarian Ministry of Justice report on the 
Nagy case published. 

Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower of June 11, 
1958 on preparations for a conference of heads 
of governments and Soviet government propo- 
sals for the conference agenda published. 

Sessions of the departments of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR end in Moscow. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade V. M. Vinogradov arrives 
in Athens for talks on Sovict-Greek trade in 
1958. 

Party delegation arrives in Prague to attend 
the Eleventh Czech Party Congress. 


General assembly of the Academy of Sciences 

of the USSR held in Moscow to discuss the 

May Party Central Committee decree. 
USSR-Sweden Society founded. 


Soviet government statement on relations with 
Pakistan published. 

Japanese prime minister Kishi’s reply to 
Khrushchev’s note on the decision of the 
Soviet government to cease atomic and nuclear 
weapon tests published. 
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Group of Soviet journalists headed by A. 
Safronov returns home from South America. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
V. Micunovic. 

Delegation of Italy-USSR Society arrives 
in Moscow from Rome. 

A. I. Kirichenko’s speech at the Eleventh 
Czech Party Congress published. 

Exchange of notes between the Sovict 
embassy in Japan and the Japanese forcign 
ministry on the introduction of nuclear weap- 
ons into Japan published. 

Report published on the June Party Central 
Committee plenary session. 

Party Central Committee plenary session 
decree on Khrushchev’s report “On the Aboli- 
tion of Compulsory Deliveries and Payment in 
Kind for MTS work and on the new Regu- 
lations, Prices, and Conditions for Delivery of 
Agricultural Products” published. 
Khrushchev’s report at Party Central Com- 
mittee plenary session of June 17, 1958 “On 
the Abolition of Compulsory Deliveries and 
Payment in Kind for MTS work and on the 
new Regulations, Prices, and Conditions for 
Delivery of Agricultural Products” published. 

Soviet government protest to the West 
German government on demonstrations before 
the Soviet embassy in Bonn published. 

Chairman of the Thai Council of Ministers 
Kittikachorn’s reply to Khrushchev’s note on 
the Soviet government’s decision to cease 
atomic and nuclear weapon tests published. 
Khrushchev has talk with the King of Nepal. 

Notes of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions to British and West German 
trade union organizations on trade union co- 
operation published. 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Prague. 

Delegation of US higher educational estab- 
lishment teachers arrives in Moscow. 

Session of departments of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR on theoretical problems 
of Communist construction in the USSR begins 
in Moscow. 

Fifth Congress of Soviet consumer coopera- 
tives begins in Moscow. 


Protocol reducing East German costs for 
Soviet forces stationed in East Germany signed 
in Berlin. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. Mats- 
kevich arrives in Warsaw from Moscow. 
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Joint Sovict-Nepalese communiqué pub- 


lished. 


25 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
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Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Consumers’ Cooperative of the 
USSR published. 

Agreement signed in Kabul on joint Soviet- 
Afghan use of the River Amu-Darya. 

Soviet government memorandum of June 24 
to the US government on a conference of 
experts to study methods of tracing nuclear 
explosions published. 

Appeal of the Komsomol Central Committee 
to Soviet youth to help with the virgin lands’ 
harvest published. 

TASS statement on the situation in Lebanon 
published. 

The Korean Minister of Defense leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev receives the Norwegian Am- 
bassador. 

Conference of the Moscow Oblast Sovnar- 
khoz (economic council) begins. 


Trade union delegation headed by Chairman of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
V. V. Grishin leaves Moscow for Finland. 

Soviet government memorandum of June 25 
to the US government on a conference of 
experts to study methods of tracing nuclear 
explosions published. 


Sovict-Hungarian agreement on mutual 
legal aid ratified in Moscow. 
Franco-Soviet agreement on a_ direct 


Moscow-Paris air line signed in Paris. 

Session of the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Fifth Congress of Soviet consumer coopera- 
tives ends in Moscow. 

The King and Queen of Nepal leave the USSR. 

Icelandic parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Session of social science departments of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR on theo- 
retical problems of Communist construction in 
the USSR ends in Moscow. 


Session of the learned council of the Academy 
of Social Sciences of the Party Central Com- 
mittee begins in Moscow. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Uzbek Party Central Committee. 
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Delegation of Norway—USSR Society arrives 
in Moscow. 

Delegation of US higher educational estab- 
lishment heads arrives in Moscow. 

Talks on the purchase of butter by the USSR 
and wheat by Finland end in Moscow. 

Archives on Soviet-Polish military cooper- 
ation during World War II transferred to the 
Polish Ministry of Defense. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Norwegian agreements on seal fishing 
in the northeastern Atlantic Ocean held in 
Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives director of French news- 
paper Les Echos E. Servan Schreiber. 


Khrushchev receives French political figure 
Paul Reynaud. 


Soviet government memorandum to the US 
government on a Geneva conference of 
experts published. 

Soviet government protest to the US gov- 
ernment on the alleged violation of the Soviet 
border by a US military airplane published. 

Session convened by the Institute of History 
of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee 
on the 40th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party held 
in Kiev. 

Soviet Youth Day celebrated in the USSR. 
Report published of plenary session of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee. 





Changes and Appointments 


Ministry of the Chemical Industry of the USSR 
converted into the State Committce for 
Chemistry of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 


N. T. Fedorenko appointed Ambassador to 
Japan. 

N. T. Fedorenko released from his post as 
Deputy Foreign Minister in connection with 
his appointment as Ambassador to Japan. 


S. M. Tikhomirov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Chemistry of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. 

















